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Literature. 


AMONG THE DEATHS. 


“ Of fever, in Africa, Richard Brand.” 

The words start clear thro’ the twilight gloom : 
The paper drops from ber shrinking hand, 

And the presence of death fills all the room. 


A noble room, where the firelight falls— 
At Gitfal intervals falls and tadee— 

On curtains of silk, on gilded walls, 
On gleaming marble, crimson brocades. 


She waits alone for her hasband’s guest, 

Lord Arthar—he has dined with them often of late. 
She waits, in jewels and velvet drest, 

As befits her beauty and her estate. 


On her arms and bosom, profusely bare, 

Shine the diamonds she bought on her marriage day. 
One red rose rests in the golden hair 

With which Richard’s fingers were used to play. 


Dead—Richard dead ! and she is alone, 
In her silk and velvet and jewels bere. 

O soft white breast, make never a moan! 
O soft brown eyes, ebed never a tear! 


The time for moan or tear is over : 
Nor tear nor moan can bring death to life. 
What woman need weep for a dead poor lover, 
Who has honoar and station—a rich man’s wife? 


Honour and station! and Richard dead, 

Oa the fevered sbore of that distant land. 
No faithful face at bis dying bed ; 

No tender lips on his dying hand. 


And she loved him—she Joved him! The poor false heart 
For a moment bursts out with one honest ory. 

For @ moment the actress forsakes her part : 
The woman returns to the love gone by. 


And with him once more, in the le light 
Of the summer evening, she her place ; 
Where the starlit heaven o’er the moor shines white, 
And all her heaven is on Richard’s face. 


His arm is round ber ; she feels his kiss ; 

And her trembling breath comes thick and low 
With the familiar foolish bliss, 

The freshness, the passion of long ago. 


What has she now? Her busband’s name ; 
Settlements ; diamonds ; five hundred frienda 

parties ; her beauty’s fame ; 

ehomage. And eo it ende. 


No; something more. Far away, a 
“ire bee ehilicon, Shean Gow antag aps 
I believe ;— but with so many vital cares 
Of dances and dinners, what are they? 


P in a different station, other 
hombler duties had lain to her band. 
She might have bad leisure to be a mother, 
If she bad married Richard Brand. 


Bat all that is over. Years ago 
She eold hereelt — a soul— 
that she holds in possession now ; 
the sale was a wise one—on the whole. 


And 
When Richard last held ber to his breast, 
Her lips were ber beart was true ; 
And now—and now—well, let that . est. 
Richard is dead : let the past die too! 


Let the past die. The present is all. 

Lord Arthur’s step is upon the stair. 
After dinner, the opera and the ball ; 

This folly will surely not bauot ber there. 


With a strange wild beauty ber cheek is red ; 
With a strange wild lustre her eyes are bright ; 
But still the silent face of the dead 
Looks in her face that weary night. 


. And still, amidet music and whispered sighs, 
Thro’ her soul goes a shadderiog under-breath— 
“ Better be Richard Brand where he lies, 
Than sunk in the slough of a living death |” 
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CLUBS. 


It is related that when a mighty prince went to Paris to fulfil his pa- 
rental duty of having a favourite son educated, he was only solicitous 
on two points : first, as to the learned men in the metropolis, their nam- 

and standing ; and secondly, how the professors fared, and whether 
the university gave good dinners, For the prince considered that his 
son’s mental culiare would not fourish if his physical requirements were 
not daly attended to; and that it was useless to attempt to whip Greck 
into a boy if his daily pabulam were insufficient or bad. 

The prioce was wise; and we feel sure that the heir to the British 
throne, who is now pursuing his studies by the side of classical Cam, 
will not leave our famous university less herent, becaase his governors 
jadiciously take care that social pleasure and shall alterzate 
with study aod mental discipline. And just as “all work and no play 
makes Jack a dull boy,” so would boys of a bigger growth be insufferably 
dall if they parsued learning ia theic mature and declining years like 
the archorites of the middle ages, immured in cells, and never blendiog 

ts round dianer tables with their fellow men. But happily pbi- 

y is no longer courted only in the cloistered conveut, and your 

modern philosopher has as keen a relish for conviviality and a geod’ din- 

ner as Dr. Jobosoa bad, who, when building up his great lexicograpbical 

that there are few thiogs of which a 

man thinks so seriously as his dinner ; and if he cannot get that well 
dressed, he should be suspected of inaccuracy in other matters.” 

Little dream those who, t of the working of our chief London 
scientific societies, cou the staid philosophers at the meetings of 
those societies, grave as judges in the High Court of Chancery, that the 
said philosopbers m bave been seen a few minutes before at their 
clabs radiant with sod hilarity, bandying jokes, quick in repartee, 
and saying as many good things as would matter for more thao 
one Noctes Ambrosiana. Such, however, is the fact. For our leading 





scientific societies have their special clubs; and, as @ general rule, the 
clab dinners take place on the day that the respective egcieties which 
they represent bold their meetiogs. It is a time-honoured custom, io 
which, as in many other matters, the eocieties bave followed the exam- 
ple of the venerable parent institution, now two centuries old. Not, 
however, for this long period Las the Royal Society been 
her prosperous satellite, the Royal Society Clab ; bat as the clabannals 
attest, for considerably more tban a century have British philosophers 

cultivated with great success what the author of the “Original ” plea- 

santly calls social Aristology, as well as philosophy, and we venture to 

affirm to considerable mutual advantage. But although the Royal 

Society is the parent of our scientific societies, priority cannot be accor- 

ded to its club, Many years before the incorporation of the Royal So- 

ciety, clubs were established. The Restoration favoured theee symposial 

gatherings. 

Distracted by civil warfare, Eaglishmen were unable to indalge open- 
7 friendly meetings ; bat jast as the philosophers who established the 

yal Society kept the torch of science burning in secret, uoder the 
name of the “ Invisible College,” when Cromwell's troopers were abroad, 
so did clabmen indulge in private meetings, waiting only for the oppor- 
tunity to declare themselves openly. But clubs or friendly associations 
have fourished amongst all communities distinguished by civilisation 
and refinement. The Greeks had their symposia, to which all i 
contribute ; and we have abundant evidence that at these ga'herings 
feasting right royally was made a very important business. ‘“ He who 
catering for supper is contented to bay herbs, when he bas it in bis power 
to purchase good meats, is a madman,” says Amphis, And when we are 
told that the Greek culinary establishments of the upper ten thousand 
comprised bakers, cooks, fishmongers, and women whose sole business 
was to weave garlands for the guests, we may be sure that the banquets 
were of a nature that a Cacéme would have approved. The compacy 
at these feasts was very select, being limited general'y to fifteen per- 
sons. Election into the society could only be secured by ihe unanimous 
conrent of the members; and we are jadebted to Platarch for an account 
of the manner of voting. If the candidate was approved, each member 
dropped a little ball of soft bread, without alieriag its shape, into a ves- 
sel called caddos, but when a member objected to a candidate the ball 
was equeezed flat before being deposited in the vessel, by which act the 
unfortunate candidate was “ black-balled,”’ one flattened ball being euf- 
ficient to exclude. A wiee rule this to eusare good fellowship, and 
equally wise was the law enjoining reticeoce. For Plutarch farther 
states that it was customary for the eldest member present to point to 
the door, and eay, ‘ Not a word spoken in this company goes out 
there.’ 

Passing from Greece, we find traces of clubs in our own country io 
the early part of the fifteenth century. “La Court de Bonne Compag- 
nie’’ was instituted about 1413, and was composed of a fraternity of 
merry fellows, of whose doings the poet Oocleve gives us rome account, 
showing that dining in fellowship was one of their good customs. The 
next convivial associations that have left their marks on history are the 
famous clubs established by Raleigh and Ben Jonson, which made the 
rooms at the Mermaid and Devil taverns ring with boisterous mirth and 
jollity. It was to the meetings at the Mermaid that Beaumont probably 
allades in his epistie to Ben Jonson :— 

What things have we seen 

Done at the Mermaid! beard words that have been 

So nimble and so ful! of subtle fame, 

As if that every one from whom they came 

Had meant to put his whole wit in a jest. 
And it was for the sasembly at the Devil Tavern, near Temple-bar, that 
Ben Jonson wrote bis famous Conviviales, or Rules fur the Tavern Aca- 
demy, which would eerve with ecarcely any alteration for a modern club 
of choice spirits, The meetings at the Devil Tavern possess peculiar 
interest, for at them the “ wit combats” took place in which Shak: 
bore part, with, we may be sure, no small renown. But although the 
“lab” was now a national institution, the word does not occur in the 
writings of Ben Jonson or of Shakespeare. This absence is the more re- 
markable because Aubrey, in his Miscellanies, says, * We now use the 
word clubbe for a sociality in a taverne.’’ And if Stephen Skiuner be 
correct in deriving “club” from the Anglo-Saxon word “ cleofan,” to 
divide, alluding to the division of expenses awong a community, the term 
is fall of significance. Be this as it may, the word came into use very 
rapidly, for clabs were maltiplied in a sarprising manner, aad the coffee. 
houses ceased to be the sole resort of politic’ wile, authors, and 
artiste. A desire for exclusiveness bad probably effect in 
bringing about thie change, The coffee houses were Gpea to all comers who 
paid the penvy entrance fee. Popuiar autbors who resorted to Will’s were 


royatecers etrack terror ioto and Mil whose win- 
dows were broken by these probably bad them in hie thoughts 
whea he wrote— 


—— when 
Darkens the s.reets, then wander forth 
Of Belial, flown with insolence and wine, 


The age was thus ripe for the establishment of clabs, which, while they 
ve every facility far the of sociality at moderate expense, 
the entrance of uoki spirits. Political, literary, and artie- 
tic associations were rapidly instituted. Every class had ite club; and 
just as in the sixteenth cen institutions were established in Italy for 
the cultivation of ecience, with quaint, and in many instances absolutely 
ludicrous title, eo in the latter part of the seveoteenth century clabs re- 
presenting every variety of taete asd pursuit were instituted ia Eogland, 
the projectors of which seem to have been particularly desirous of ema- 
lating the Italians by giving absurd sppellations to their creations. 
Thus, while in Italy the Ioflammable, the Pensive, the Fiery, the Sym- 
thetic, and the Humorist demies were founded,* in London, the 
azy, the Terrible, the Fringe Glove, the Long, the Short, the Amorous, 
the Silent, the Twopenny, the Ham Drum, aud meny otber ridiculoasly 
nawed clubs were establiched. The , Tatler, and World contain 
charming papers on these associations ; and Ward’s Secrea History of Lon- 
don Clubs, publisbed in 1745, abouads with curious information respecting 
other clubs which bad not the bonour of being patronized by the “ British 
Eseayiats.” A glance at a few of these clubs, the forefathers of the many 
“ free and essies” in modern London, which are better known to 
the police than to the community at large, will not be uninteresting. 
The Lying Clab wae instituted in 1709 and gloried in the following 
motto: 


; Say why should busy mortals be enjoined 
To follow truth, since in this age we find 
Officious lyes so useful to mankind, 


The Yorkshire Club consisted of men “ who, from picking oats out of 
horse — to make oatmeal pudding of, rose to wealth by dealing in 
borses, who over their cups boasted of palming off animals as sound 
on unwary customers, although the beasts had as many faults as rigid 
fanatics find in the Church Liturgy.” 

The Basket Women’s Ciab met at a tavern in Covent-garden, where 
the members “ liquored their weather-beaten bides.” 

The Brokeo Shopkeepers’ Ciab assembled at the Tamble-Down Dick 
in Southwark. 

The Bird Fanciers’ Club, the members of which “ talked of cage archi- 
tecture, Spanish runte, rough foots, copple crowas, carriers, lianets, ca- 
bary birds, starlings, Muscovy ducks, friszled hens, peacocks, tom tite, 
and jenny-wreos.” The company, adds Ward generally “ consists of all 
sorts degrees of infatuated lovers of the ebirping quire, from the 
ss equire down to the merry traaslator of old shoes and spatter- 

es.”" 

The club of Ugly Faces, established by a frightful visaged parson, 
named Crab. - of “ 


Bob Weden’s Cellar Club, that met in a cellar at the sign of the Still, 
in the Strand, and held on from eve till daylight, telling stories or listen- 
ing to celebrated musicians, who “ enliveoed the hearts of the company 
= playhoure songs or merry epur-bottle catches made by jocalar 

ea, 


The Beaux or Lady’s Lap-Dog Club, the Florist’s Clab, and the Athe- 
istical Clab which was broken up in the following whimsical manner. 
It consisted of a set of reckless profligates and swash bucklers, who met 
at a tavers in Westminster, which was alro frequented by another club, 
composed of respectable and God-feariog men. These being greatly cat- 


* Tiraboschi, in his elaborate work on Italy (Stor. det Lit. lial.), gives a list 
academies established 











of no fewer than 171 scientific and literary io in the 
sixteenth century, the majority having extremely curious titles. 


raged and annoyed by the blaspbemy and uproar of their mad neigh- 
bours, engaged a “ posture man” or acrobat to play the part of 

Devil, who being suitably dreseed, appeared before them one night when 
they were drunk, and 20 terrified them that they rushed headlong down 
stairs, declaring thai they had seen the foul fiend, who had come to 


y | qaare accounts with them. And even whea the boldest among them 


summoned courage to re-enter the club room, althoagh no Devil was 
visible, they maiatained with great pertinacity that the apartment 
reeked with sulpbar fume, The result was the dissolution of the clab, 
to the great joy of the landlord of the tavern, whose custom had been 
. waning while the Atheists revelled in their im ty. 

‘ot thus was the “ Hell-Fire” Club dissolved, of whose members cer- 
tain portraits exist in the guise of mouks worstipping women; nor that 
of the “* Nakedamians,” long a reproach to our metropolis. 

Of course the thieves had their club, 1t met at the sign of the Half- 
Moon, in the Old Bailey, and was composed of “ gentlemen of the nig, 
valgarly: — a washed any hy profits—gentlemen 

a o plain English, bighwaymeo—Water-lane div pock- 
ete ; and snaffle biiers, or borse-etealern.” maaan 

The Dossing Club was another nursery of vice. Their place of meet- 

ing, says Ward, was “ frequented” by rakes, beaux, grave hypocrites, 
apprentices, pimps, bullies, valeta, butlers, who made their friends wel- 
come in my lord’s cellar ; thieves, gamesters, eweetuers, town traps, 
highwaymen, and green farmers,”’ 
at even worse than these were the members of the Man-killing Clab, 
which consisted of “a knot of town bullies, broken lifeguardemon, old 
scarified prize-fighters, who, over burot brandy and Yorkshire stingo, 
used to boast of duele, rencounters, broken noddles, and‘soufiics ; of bum- 
ba'liffe, and midoight adventarers, who thought it as mach bravery to 
hazard a cracked crowa, as to sally out of Tangier at threepence a-day 
and kill Moors.” 
The majority of these clubs had deservedly a very ephemeral existence. 
Others paseed through curious phases, The celebrated Kit-kat Clab may 
be cited as a notable instance. Origioally established by mercenary 
Tonsou for the ostensible purpose of encouraging literature, it became & 
political institution of great power, the eubsequeat members of which, 
though generally mentioned as a set of wits, were, says Horace Walpole, 
“the patriots who saved Britain,” 

Of the namerous associations esiablished about the period to which we 
refer, but few have eodured to our times, Of these the Diletianti So- 
ciety, founded in 1734; the Beef-steak, with its primitive gridiron eur- 
rounded by the appropriate motto * Beef aud Liberty,” established in 


1735 ; the Royal Society Club,” are among the most important, 
“Notice of the Society of Dilettanti,”’ priated for private circalation, 
contains some of that institution. and now a“ Sketch of the Rise 





and Progress of the Royal Society Ciub,” also prioted for private cireu- 
lation, gives us an opportanity of seeing the philosophers who established 
the Royal Society, and their sucovssors, in a pleasant light unbending 
from severities of science, and keenly alive to cocial enjoyment. 

All clasees and interests bad, as we bave seen, their respective clubs. 
Thus when science broadened, and the Fellows of the Royal Society be- 
came numerous, it was but natural that they should have a club of their 
own. Trae, the philosophers bad previously occasionally dined mngetnes 
io good fellowship, wearing St. Andrew’s crosses, in honour of pe 
tron saint, drinking their royal founder’s health, and eating venison 
whicb his Majesty sent them ; but these festive occasions were rare, and 
failed to satisfy the craving for a club-life now become general through- 
out all classes, 

Admiral Smyth, to whom the Royal Society clab annals were en- 
trusted for the purpose of drawing up a history of the club, and who, 
happily, combines great scientific acquirements with a profoand ‘now- 
ledge of archevlogy, endeavours with laudable antiquarian seal to prove 
that the Royal Society Club is a more ancient institution than appears 
by ite archives. These commence in 1743, nearly a century after the 
Royal Society was established. The chief evidence adduced by the Ad- 
miral, is a minute made in 1750, to the effect that a gentleman “ who had 
been an antient member of this club before the present establishmen 
sbould be re-admitted in consideration of eervices done this Society ;’ 
bat more important evidence is the fact that Halley, who, as astronomer 
royal, lived at the Observatory at Greenwich, wes in the babit of com- 
ing to London weekly for a long time previous to his decease, to meet 
bis friends at the Royal Society Club, then kaown as Dr. ’a Clab, 
He continued thie practice until a very short time previous to his d 
and as this occurred in 1742, it —— tbat the dab ~ 


bilsbed ty the prinelpat bers of the opel Boole I tays, 
y the mem ety. It met, he 
ata tavern in ee the rintner of which had, cuntetin to bis merit, 
made a fortunate step from the bar to h's coach. Ward gives no date 
of the establishment of the club, but prior to 1710, the Royal Society as- 
eembled in Gresham College, and thas Cornhill would have been a con- 
tion be taken to 
a 


E 


happy was the man that could find out a new etar in the firmament, dis- 
cover a wry etep in the san’s Tess, assign new reasons for the 
in the moon, or add one stick to the bandle of faggots which have been 
0 long burtbensome to the back of ber old companion, or, indeed, im- 
part avy crooked secret to the learned Society, that might puzzle their 
brains aud disturb their rest fur a mouth afterwards, in consulting upon 
their pillows how to straighten the project that it might appear 
in the eye of reason, and bring honoar to themselves and advantage to 
the pablic.” 
ard was a humourist, and as such the philosophers could well afford 
to laugh at bis picture of them ; whetber they would bave winced bad 
Jobnson castigated them as he did the Society of Antiquaries, is another 
ti of the Royal Society Clab had reason, however, 


joine Jeole pemchering 0 toner 
vined the Antiquaries ip og & low 
aed tbat they would probably Ses Seve deund favour with, however 
much be might have been disposed to countenance various ways of rais- 
ing fande to be ex on good dioners. 

Bat bad the club attempted to recruit their Goances by a little quiet 

mbliog, they would only have followed the example of the Dilettanti 
Bociety. This association purchased twenty-seven lottery tickets at 
£4 11a. each, in 1737, and encouraged by these turning ap prises of £20, 
they mae further purchases ; the success of the ven.ure was, 
however, so indifferent, that they do not appear to have tried their for- 
tune again. 

The archives of the Royal Society, silent anfortanately on many points 
of considerable interest connected with the early history of science, 
throw no light on the question respecting the precise period whea the 
Fellows of the Royal Society considered — oe 
might be wedded with mutual advantage and profit. Under these 
cumstances, the stickler fer documentary evidence mast go to the Clab 
Chronicles. These inform us that the club was formally gurated on 
the 27th October, 1743, ander the title of the Ciub of the Royai Philoso- 

bers, and here are the “ original rules drawn up at the Mitre Tavern in 
jeet Street, over against Fetter Lane :”— 
and Orders to be observed by the Th 's Club, called the 
Rules A ursday’ Royal 





A dinner to be ordered every Thursday for six, at capiting it aes 
per head for eating.—If fewer than six come, the deficiency to 
nee = = funda A. plat of Wine to bo paid for by every One that 
a ne 
that nomber what it will; and no more, unless more wine, dc. is 
brought in than that amounts to. 
was the simple code of Leges Conviniales of the Royal Philoso-. 





Sach 
phers. “The Royal Philosophers!” Were they desirous of emulating 
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the celebrated Club of Kings, wheo they dubbed themselves thus royally ? 
And if the clab existed under thie name io the early days of the Royal 
Society, might not Charles II., whose signature appeare io the Society’s 
venerable charter book, have hobaobbed with his Royal Philosophers at 
a clab feast, and thus given rive to the tradition that he attended meet- 
inge of the Royal Society? We do not insist apon his, preferring rather 
to throw it out as a debateable question for the contributors to Notes and 


We have seen the simple rales drawn up by the Royal Philosophers, 
our readers will now be doubtless curious to kaow bow they dined. 
Here is an early bill of fare :— 

Turkey, boiled, and oysters. 
Calves’ head, hashed. 


Two dishes of herring. 
Tongue and udder. 


Fowls and bacon. Leg of pork and pease. 
Chine of mutton. Sirloin of beef. 
Apple pye. Plum pudding. 


Batter and cheese. 

With this, even Royal PoHosophers might be contented, but as we 
shall see, the men of science were not insensible to the charms of choice 
eatables and superior cuisinerie, For not long of er the formal institution 
of the club, a resolution was passed nemine contradicente, ‘ Tbat any aoble- 
man or geatleman complimenting the Society annually with venison, not 
lese than a hauach, shall, during the continuance of such annuity, be 
deemed an honorary member, and admitted as often as be comes, with- 
out paying the fine which those members do who are elected by ballot.” 
This ingevious scheme of attracting presents seems to have beea success- 
ful, for at the next clab meeting, the treasarer was authorised to pay 
keeper’s fees, carriage, and porterage, of all venison forwarded to the 
clab—a necessary order, as besides gratuities to cooks, the miuates re- 
cord the following payments :— 


£a. a 
Keeper’s fee and carriage of a backe from the Hon. I’. Yorke.0 14 0 
Fees, &c. for venison and salmon ........-+..-0sseseeeee LD O 
Do. balf a backe from the Earl of Hardwicke ..... Sbeedeosese 1 6 0 
Fees and carriage of a backe from H. Read, Esq.............- 13 6 
Fees for venison and game from Mr. Banks..... Secececcceses 19 6 


The Philosophers were not ungrateful. It was the unfailing custom of 
the clab to drink the bhealih of the donors in claret, the act being thas 
recorded—“ The Society being this day entertained with balfe a bucke 
by the Most Hon. the Marquis of Rockingham, it was agreed nem. con. to 
drink his health in claret.” Bat the treedom of the clab was not confined 
to donors of venieon, for it was decreed that douors of turtles should ea- 
joy the same privileges and immunities; and how keenly the Philoso- 
phers enjoyed a turtle feast, may be conceived by the following entries : 
—Oo the 4h October, Andrew Mitchell propores to compliment the 
clab with a fine turtle which he expects very soon from the West Indies,” 
That there was a full clab on the 4th October to do bonoar to Mr. Mit- 
chell’s turtle, may be taken for granted; but, alas! the Philosophers 
were doomed to disappointment. The clab books contain this pathetic 


Then Captain Milton spoke of Frederick Temple’s bravery ; how he 
was ever ready to face danger calm and undaxnted ; how he strove 
against botily weakness to bo'd bis post. From the time he received 
the wouod at Belbi he was changed, uo louger bis old epirits—only when | 
he was at the head of bis men did the brigatoess of his nature return. 
He bad become very weak and bad been ordered home by the doctors, 
but nothiog could stop bis joining (hat desperate expedition at the last 
as a volanteer. 

It was the old story which Captain Milton told ; a bandfal of Baglish- 
men outmatched oy bundreds, yet crowned with victory ; the old story 
which we in q@iet Eogiand have beard many a time, thank God for it, 
who hua giveo such mighty power to our race. 

. . . . . 

“ When the doctor told me that nothing could be done to save bim, I} 
coulda’t help expressing @ regret that he should have joined us in b's! 
weak state instead of going down to Calcatta as he bad been ordered by 
the medical board, for no doubt his previous weakaces was the great bar 
to his recovery—”’ 

“ No, no, old boy,” he answered, raising his voice with effort. “I had 
my commands from head-quarters, and I was forced to obey. As 
I was lying ill before Delhi a crowd of new thoughts crept 
into my head—strange thoughts: it was @ call from God, that’s 
what it war. I was never much of a band at praying, I was not told to 
do that,—I should have made a bad business of it. 1 was called to the 
work I was best fitted for. It was my sword God wanted, I was told that 
as plainly as I’m telling you. Dida’t we want cavalry,and somebody to 
lead those fellows? Could we have epared a single man? I felt quite 
strong ugain as I rode along, something supported me all throagh the 
day ; I know what that was. Nothiog could harm me till the work was 
over. My work was done when we had taken those guns. I wasn’t 
waated after that.” 

. 


. . . . 
YY -uaane Temple bad directed that his eword should be given to 
ian. 

“ He told me to give it to you in your own hands,” said Captain Mil- 
ton, “and I promised him faithfully to do so.” 

Captain Milton uosh+athed the sword, and, coming to where Lilian sat, 
placed the sword in ber bands, hilt and blade. 

She felt a cold tremor as she touched the steel, and a feeling of s0- 
lemaity gathered round her,—a solemoity deep beyond all church ex- 
periences, though they were s'tting io their well ordered drawing-room, 
and the narrative to which they listened was couched Io ordinary lan- 
guage, without the slightest affectation ot Scriptural phraseology. Sur- 
rounded by all the associations of pleasant worldly existence, and yet as 
Lilian presred her lips to the steel, the old world seemed to sink from 
ber gaze, and those ideas of duty and effort which bad been little more 
tbao dreamy abstractioas in the back-grouod of her thoughts burst for- 
ward into solid existence. 

It only needed some one, clothed with authority, to stand before her 





entry under the above date :—“ Andrew Mitchell, Eeq.’s turtle happening 
to die as the ship came up channel, the compaoy dined on ordinary fare.” 
The club mast, however, bave soon forgotten their disappointment, as 
shortly after the untimely death of Mr. Mitchell’s turtle, another was re- 
ceived, which was thus honourably noticed :— The company were this 
—, to dine in a room different from what they used to dine in, by 
ry being dressed in the house which weighed 400)bs.” Nor were 
compliments to the clab made only in turtle and veaison ; as Admiral 
Smyth justly observes, these delicacies enjoyed honourable precedence, 
but the virtues of British beef were not overlooked, witness the follow- 
ing entry :—* William Hanbury, E-q., having this day entertained the 
company with a chine of beef, which was 34 inches ia length, and 
wei, upwards of 140\bs, it was agreed nem con. that two such chines 
were equal to balfe a bucke or a turtle, and entituled the donor to be an 
member of this Society.” 
We hold that the Ciub Chronicier made a grave omission by not in- 
forming us who were the mathematicians who made this ingenious Aris- 
| caleulat‘on. Bat apart from the geometrical question of 
equality, the Royal Philosophers were wise io thus giving their counte- 
nance to the merits of British beef, a viand which, besides being essen- 
tially national, goes far, we maintain, to make up that very desirable 
condition of mau bappily ex by mens sana in corpore sano, Chines 
of beef have long been in favour, and have done duty as stout pidces de 
résistance at many club feasts. Ladies of old, tess nice than those of the 
present generation, breakfasted on beef. A curious MS. relative to Hen- 
ry VIILI.’s housebold set forth, among others, that the queen’s maids of 
honour are to have for their breakfast, bread—-we presume “& discre- 
tion” —a chine of beef, and a gallon of aie, and the brewer is specially 
enjoined not to pat brimstone into the ale.— 7b be concluded next week. 


——=— 
LILIAN’S PERPLEXITIES. 
A Tule in Twelve Chapters ; By A. W. Dubourg. 
CHAPTER X.—OLD AND NEW. 


ty help and staff of comfort to Lilian amid the sorrow 
‘a death, that declaration of faith in ber character which 
made, She was deeply, deeply grateful to him. On 
pahecnenet co Geek ond tes and wietel Os chobnd 
ung desperately to that assurance, for it seemed to 
of wortbily mourning ber brother’s noble death. 
low, but it was withio ‘he capacity of her eoul to 
She was not foroed to stand afar aad moura for 
was alieo to hers, feeling that her miserable insignoifi- 
in common with his nobleness. They were brother 
and blood, of like natures, thoagb he had 

and she j ly, in the fight of life. 
’s belp she could rise to him. She might dwell on all his 
with the exulting thought tbat she could make that nobleness 


m giving a sister’s estimate of Frederick Temple’s character 
nobly, as thousands act, but affection epecialises where 
eneraliees. 
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fort, prepared accordivg to divers prescriptions, was 
jaa by zealous friends, but those words of Frank Scott, 
the furtherance of his own ends, were her oaly consolation. 
* *. . . * 


: 


Five months had elapsed since the intelligence of death bad arrived, 
it there came a second season of mourning when the personal property, 
personal belongings of Frederick Temple, arrived ia laud. 

These thiogs were brought under the care of an uld friead and comrade 
of Temple, Captain Milton, who had been present at bis death. 

The Temple family had the deepest interest in seeing Captain Milton, 
for although they had received several letters of condolence from triends 
in India, Captain Milton’s letters had unfortunately failed to reach them, 
and he alone was capable of giving a minute account of ali that had oc- 
curred at the last. 

Captain Milton greatly regretted the loess of bis letters: he bad writ- 
ten he said, to Mr. Westby—had they heard whether Mr. Westby 
had received the letter? 

“ He would no doubt have told us bad he heard from you,” replied 
Lilian. “ We have not seen him lately, but he is perfectly aware bow 

anxious we have been to receive accounts from you.” 

Milton appeared particularly disappointed that Westby had 
not received bis letter: he expressed himself to thas effect, aud frequently 
reverted to the subject. Rather unnecessarily, indeed, as both Lilian 
and her mother thought, becauee, after all, the letter which they had lost 
was far more important. 

Lilian bung with breatbless interest on every word of Captain Milton's 
narrative ; the whole sed scene arose before her eyes in vivid colours, 
created by ber sympathetic heart: he spoke, indeed, with the utmost 
feeling, but with the plaio, unaffected language of everyday life, carry- 
ing intense reality in every syllable. 

There was a great contrast to be observed in the effect of the narra- 
tive on the two women who listened to it. Mrs. Temple strove against 
sorrow bursting into violent d ifestation ; with Lilian, though 
tears stood in her eyes, sorrow was baif merged ia a higher feeliog—ad- 


g 





It was in trath a very noble eulogy which Captain Milton pronounced 
on Frederick Temple. How his nature bad been tested to the full by 
the difficulties and privations of the campaigo, and bow bis generosity 
and self denial bad been eminent throagh all the trial. 

“I have knowa many a man,” said Captain Milton, “ who was gener- 
ous enough aod openbaoded whea bis generosity cost him oo personal 
sacrifice ; but your brother was always ready to share or give up avy 
comforte which be might possess to others who oftentimes really wanted 
them in no greater degree than he did bimeelf.” 

And as Liliao listened, strange new thoughts arose ia ber miad ; the 
events of life wore a new aspect, ber old estimate of bamea things looked 
poor meso—nothiog seemed worth caring for whieh had not some 
greatuess for ite object, some sacrifice needful for ite attalament. 


and pr that such an act was right to be done, and such a sacri- 
fice endured, aod she would bave obeyed. 

She felt armed for a great effort, but nothing was asked of her—every- 
day life, wita its pleasantly ordered arraogemeats. circled ber exisience; 
heroism in any sbape seemed a useleze elemeat. The carriage would be 
waiting their pleasure, if they chose it, for a drive in the park, then 
bome to dress for dinner. It appeared very incongraous that so mach 
epiritual exaltation should end so tamely. Nevertheless, if there was 
nothing absolutely to be done, Lilian could at least fashion out a futare 
more worthy thao the past; she would cast aside her old random fickle 
way ; she would cease to act oo mere impulse, acceptiog rather the gui- 
daoce of reason and conscience. 

In her own small bumble way she might still be worthy of being his 
sister, though it might be she would never be called on to make the 
efforts he had made. She though: thus as she sat quietly in her own room 
tracing the dinte on the edge of the sword, and masing on the tale they 
told of danger, and bravery, and heroism 

But there was a duty to be performed. A letter bad arrived that 
very moraing, coutainiag an offer from Frank Scott. By one fortunate 
cbance he had won his way to her heart—he had raised her up when ehe 
was utterly cast down by the words of Westby, and ber sense of their 
tratb, and in the sudden revalsion of her feelings she had turned with 
gratitude towards him. 

Not one word of love bad escaped his lips from the period of their mo- 
mentous conversation up to the present time, yet he had been staying 
io their bou-e during the season of their deepest sorrow, associated with 
them in their grief, and showing the truest sympathy by quiet words and 
acts. She felt through all this that he was loving her. tt was 80 natu- 
ral, as he was living with them, that ahe should fixe to talk with him of 
the subject most at heart, the recollections of her brother, and once or 
twice almost unconsciously she had declared how deep was the coasola- 
tion she had derived from his words of assurance. 

She appreciated too the delicacy with which be avoided all approach 
to the subject which was evidently dearest to him, and she could not 
help perceiving that a ter earnestness was developed in bis charac- 
ter, and that he scemed to be taking a deeper interest in bis profession, 
and other daties of life. 

Frank Svott bad left them for awhile to attend to some property be- 
longiog to bim in the ee and be bad chosen the opportunity to 
make his offer in writing. He was of course unaware that Captain Mil- 
ton bad arrived in Eogland. 

Lilian felt that the preseat was not a time to thiok of marrying, and 
being given io m the solemnity that reigned at her beart must 
not be broken by any thought of her own happiness, After the lapse of 
a certain time it would be fitting to entertain the idea, but not now ; 
she would not of course refuse her cousin, but pray him to postpone his 
offer. Certainly not refase bim, because ehe felt there was noue other 
now, save her father and mother, who had dealt kindly with her faults, 
and who would appreciate the sincerity of ber efforts to do better. So, 
oa the morning succeeding Captain Militon’s visit, Lilian laid Frank 
Scott’s letter before ber, aad a idressed berself to making a reply. 

She began many a copy, and tore many a copy up, and finding it in- 
possible to express what she really felt, she dashed off by happy impulse 
a few words : 

Dear Franx,—l! cannot answer your letter now—Captain Milton has just 
arrived with poor Fred's things—some other time. 

Your affectionate cousin, 

The servant announced Mr. Westby. 

“ I will see bim,”’ said Lilian, She bid the letters within her desk. 
“No doubt,” she thought, “he bas called in consequence of hearing 
about Captain Milton.” 

That was the reason why Westby bad come ; indeed, he had seen 
Captain Milton, who had been good eaough to call at bis chambers. 

* And be told you all the ead account ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Westby. She could perceive a great constraint in his 
manner, which she attributed to the doubt in hie miod as to how she 
would receive bim, for they had not met more than casually since the 
day he had spokea so severely ; and even at those times he bad shown a 
desire to avoid ber. She resolved to assure him of her complete for- 
giveness. 

“ We expected you to call, Karlo Magno. I should like still to call 
you Karlo Magno, because it remiads me of that happy time we three 
spent in Switzerland—for we knew you would like to look at our trea- 
sures. Indeed, mamma and | said yesterday that we should wish you to 
bave some slight remembrance, for you and he were such old frieods, 
aod we koow bow much he esteemed you. We bave not quite settled 
what it will be; the interview with Captain Milton was almost too mach 
for mamma ; aod she is very unwell and nervous os. 

Lilian thought that this speech would have placed Westby at his ease, 





Litian Temrce. 


tle prayer-book the day we parted at Berne. Do you remember 
iog it among the firs, and the hunt you two had ?” my lee- 

“ T quite recollect the circametance,” replied Westby ; “ bat Lilian, I 
have coure here to-day to apologise fur speaking as I did.” ‘ 

“No, no, I beg,”’ interrapted Lilian. 

“ Yes, to apologise, if you will accept my apology ?” 

“TI koow I was quite ia the wrong,” protested Lilian. 

“I mast explain exactly what 1 mean. You were in error—if you 
will allow me to say so—ia ever accepting G: Newtoa, and eo far 
there might be reason ia what I said. But theo, ia my absurd indigna- 
tion, I departed from facts, and hastily generalising on your character, 
I said you lacked true feelings and constancy, and such like qualities ; 
that you were not worthy of being hie sister. I fear I used words as 
a @s those. I have come to ask your forgiveness for all that, and 
feankly to coafess that I was entirely mistaken.” 

“ Karlo Magoo!” 

“I know, Liliao, my words must have had a ead stiag from their 
injustice : I shall never forgive myself for haviog said them. Judge not 
—jadge not,” he muttered, in self-reproach ; “it was mighty easy to 
forget that precept.” 

For a time she was lost ia amazement, bat regaining her self-posses- 
sion— Ob, Karlo Magno, why do you tell me ali this now?—he has 
been dead to us these six months! If you had told me this then, I should 
have bad comfort : why now, more thaa then ?”’ 

Westby made no reply. 

“Why now?” she urged passionately. “Comfort, no, no! I could 
tot bave believed you thea. I[ should have felt that your words were 
no more than a desire for reconciliation, occasioned by his death ; not 
the evidence of real belief. I can only see them in that light now.” 

“T assure you ou my honour, Lilian,” 

She did not heed his protestation. 

“ Now that you have recurred to the sabject—I, on my part, would 
have passed it by, hiddea it over—i will tell yoa how much I felt when 
I beard your words—yee, and thought them over—for it seemed to me, 
esteeming your character as I do, that they must represeat the opinion 
of all those whose good opinion was worth preserving. I was utterly 
cast down, But all that is passed,” she added, after a painfal pause. 
“I kaow you epoke from a good motive—io that thought I forgive all 
the rest. Pray let us cease to talk of this painfal suvject. I am very 
happy to see you now.” 

“No, no, Lilian,” be replied, hastily, “1 must make you believe me.” 
She almost turaed from him, so distressed wae she by his pertinacity in 
reaewiog the conversation. ‘“ Wheo I spoke then, like a fool, I was ig- 
norant of the trath—I know it now.” 

“ Kaow what?” she asked, anxiously. 

“1 accased you of waat of tancy—of fickle I, ia my misera- 
ble blindness, not kaowing that strongest constaucy was at the very root 
of your rejection of George Newton. {[¢ might be for others to blame 
you—it was not for me. Liliaa, yoa have forced me to speak plainly ; 
—- I do know the truth—every iota, I have come to ask your par- 

on.” 

She trembled as she heard him, and turned pale. 

“Has he revenged himself on me by being false to his word?” she 
marmored. 

“ Whot” 

“Mr. Newton !”’ ‘ 

“George Newton! The trath did not come from him.” 

“ Impossible !”’ 

“ Was there not another who koew it?” 

“ Bat he is dead!” 

“The trath was bequeathed to me, Lilian—a sacred trast confided to 
Captain Milton. Your brother bade him, at the very last, tell me every- 
thing—they had often talked in confidence on the sabject—aad place 
those letters of yours la my hands.” 

It was well nigh too much to hear. Lilian could not meet bis gaze ; 
she covered her face with her hands. 

“ He told Captain Milton,” continued Westby, “that it was to have 
been the dearest pleasure of his life to bring about an understanding be- 
tween us. But God bad not so willed it, and with his dying breath he 
left it to Captain Milton to tell me the truth. Ob, Lilian! [ was driven 
half mad when [ read thoze letters in which you confess alltohim. I 
will not talk to you nowof iove—my conduct has forfeited all that claim. 
I threw away the goldea chance once; bat when I think that my blind 
conduct has been the caus? of all that was blamewortby ia you, how I 
have accused you, aad 1 was the wretched cauze—” 

He saw, notwithstandiog the vebemence of his own feelings, how 
deeply she was moved. 

“ Weil, perhaps, I ought to have written and not come abrupily to 
you at this time, but I was desperate to repair the evil, and withdraw 
my wretched aecueation.” 

There was no power in her tongue to speak ; striviog hard to listen, 
she was scarcely able to follow bis vehement words. 

“ And yet, Liliao,” he continued, “though my stapid blindness may 
jastly have ements pene love for me, I cannot leave till I declare 
how deeply I have loved you. You know what my lot in life has been. 
I spoke of it to you and your poor brother that time ago io Switzerland. 
I am not the same as those others who bave been about your path. I 
have been forced through life to ceush my wishes. Ob! it is a glorious 
joy to declare one’s love when one the worldly means of hap- 
pioess ; but I was sobered very early to the necessities of life; I knew 
the atter folly of wees he @ hopeless passion ; yet I felt as deeply, 
Lilian—deeper, deeper!” he added, vehemently’, “ k od those bat 
I had to cast that feeling from my heart. You mast not think that the 
strife and work of life had destroyed my heart. I was bewildered when I 
dwelt on it, the thought of one living in such a bappy sphere caring for 
me and my affaire. , Lilian! I could not have imagined the depth of 
your truth and constancy—I thought that the difference between us was 
far too great for your feeling to be more than that of the momeat—yet I 
did dearly cling to the thought that you should for ever so short a time 
have cared for me. You say in that letter to your brother that my 
words held you true to George Newton that evening at Mrs. Wilson’s. 
No! no! you must not thiok that I am and noble to be your exam- 
ple. The fact is, I say it to —— my feelings were so deeply 
moved at the s'ght of you, that, you yourself not given me the ex- 
ample, I must bave made aa utter fool of myself—or worse, both knave 
and fool.—1 say that there is no strength of purpose to admire in my 
character. lowe my pay from that t to t ple of 
your coostancy. You see how little right I had to speak to you as I 
did ; it is for you to say that you despise me.” 

Sarely it was alladream. This was the man she bad loved and feared 
and worshipped hambliog bimself before her. Her very faculties were 
half dalled in the greatness of her amazement. 

But what were these words she heard? He did speak of love! The 
promise of saccess in his ——_ was dawniog on him—distaat, bat 
yet visible ; that success whi 
that success which would be worthless if she deaied her love ; the pos- 
sessed of her love which would arge him onwards witb glorious s 

Aod bad he not strongest advocacy in her brother’s dying wish? 
Without that support be woald not have veatured to speak to her of love ; 
buat, with tbat eapport, be bad a right to pray ber to give him once more 
the precious love be had so lightly throwa away. 

It wae all too mach, too much for her to hear; she begged end prayed 
him with such strength as she possessed to leave her,—she dared not, 
could not answer him, but she coald not refuse to see him again,—her 
lips were powerless. 








e * *. 


It was a long time before she could, ia any degree, recover from her 
bewilderment. She arose from the chair on which she had been sitting, 





but on the coutrary, he seemed to grow more embarrassed. She felt puz- 
zied what todo, She opened a box containing several small articles 
which bad beloeged to ber brother. 

“ It will be too painfal for you,” he murmured. 

“Ob, no! I look at them very frequeatiy. He bought that revolver 
just before he returaed to Iadia, Don’t you recollect the dreadful | 
bother there was to get it through the Freach custom-house? I should| 
like it to be givea to you ; however, I must ask mamma first.” 

* Something far less valaable will do for me; but I muet confess, I | 
should greatly value some small remembrance.” | 

“ He lett bis sword to me, Karlo Magoo. It is priceless in my estima- 
tion. I think, dear boy !’’ she spoke with tears in ber eyes, “ that there | 
mast bave been some meaning ia his gift: be must bave felt I wanted 

ad e t . Lbope I am better than I was—but you were 
quite right in what you said to me at that time—I bad trifled very 
wickedly with Mr. Newtoo. Every word you said was true, and he would 
have spokeo just the same. You were quite justified in speakiog as you | 
did ; indeed you were. I was very fickie,—a jilt and a flirt,—but | am | 
changed now, Kario Magno ; | feel I am.” 

“Can you forgive me for what I said t” 














plied, and turning the coaversatioa,—* 1 made bim a preseat of that lit- 


and walked almost mecbanically to the desk. She folded up the short 
note she bad writ:en to Frank Scott, and then read over bis letter to her. 
Impossible! was that the letter she had received only the previous day? 
Were those the words which had seemed very dear? 

Ab me! She bad risen in the morning co grand and resolute—so ready 
to face any difficulty—half disappointed even that there slould be no 
difficulty to face—so strong in purpose, so superior to ber former self— 
as che had grasped her brother’s sword, the very chill of the steel had 
seemed an yeseuce of strength. 

. . . 

“Qh mamma!” she exclaimed in utter bitternees of heart, “ bide it 
away from me !—I dare not look upon it. He sent bis eword to his sister! 
1 am Lilian Temple ; but I am not worthy to cal! myself bis sister.’ 


CHAPTER XL—THE NEW IDOL PREVAILS. 

Bowh Mr. and Mrs. Temple urged Lilian to accept her cousin ; he 
sincerely loved ber, that was very evident ; be wae well off, with good 
expectations—ebe would certainly rep ot if she rejvcted him. They ad- 
vaoced their argoments with considerable warmth, and expressed them- 


“Nonsense about forgiveness! It is nothing to forgive!” sbe re-} selves strongly against apy engagement with Mr. West 


by. 
Mrs. Temple moreover clearly pointed out to Lilian that she certainly 


ich he had almost deepaired of at Iateriachen ;# 
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bad, whether intentionally or not, given great eacouragement to ber 
cousia, people bud indeed remarked, aad he would have very just grouads 
of complaint agaiast her if she refased him. She had once before acted 
jo a very unfortucate way, and it woald be highly deterimeatal to ber 
if she repe.ted such fickle coaduct. | 

Mr. Westby bad really no claim upoa her hand. It was true that her | 
brother, from what Captain Miltoa said, had expressed a wish that she | 
should marry bis old friand, bat that wish was evideatly foanded upou | 
expressioas cootaived ia her own letters, and the whole idea of her feel: | 
jogs towards a man io Mr. Westby’s condition was, to say the least of it, 
abeardiy romantic. 

There might be great soundness in Mrz, Temple’s argume2ats, bat they | 
failed to convince Lilian’: heart. | 

She eodured macy miserable days of uncertainty. Sometimes she | 
formed the resolution of refasiag her cousin's offer, laying before him, at | 
the same time, the whola history of her love for Westby, coucealing 
nothing and begging his forgiveness; but there was great sham io this. | 
Had she rot once declared to him that her character was fickle and ia- | 
constaat? He bad denied the accusation, vindicating her from ber own | 
reproaches. And, beboud, bitter self-experience would prove to him that 
bis vindication was false—that the world was right—that be had really | 
bestowed his love on a jilt and a flirt. 2 

It was alterly humiliating to her, the very contrast of this indecision 
and irresolution with the strength of purpose she bad felt bat a short 
week ago—a vain dream of excellence mocking her with its uareality. 

One morning Mre. Temple gravely placed a letter ia her daugbter’s | 
hands, which Lilian read with the utmoat coucera. Frank Scott was dan- | 
gerously ill in the country ; the letter was from the doctor of the place, | 
begging the Temples to sead or communicate with him immediately. | 
Mr. Scott had caught cold, feverish symptoms had ensued—the fever had 
saddenly taken a very malignant turn. = 

“We must send down au experienced nurse at once,” 
Temple. 

“ We must go ourselves, mamma.” ' 

“ My dear, I regret, ia the state of my bealth—and your father beiog 
— too.” 

“T mast go, then!” — 

“ Impossible, Lilian!” 

* Poor boy !—to die alone!” exclaimed Lilian, barstiag iato tears. 

« Bat the fever, my love—consider the dreadfal risk.” 

“Very well, mamma, the greater reason for my going.” 

“1 can’t think of it, Lilian.” 

“ Mamma, I should never forgive myself, if I deserted him now.” 

“ Nonsense, Lilian, to talk about deserting ; dida’t Ieay we should 
send dowa a nurse?” 

“Ob, mamma! do you think dear Fred would have tet him lie there 
ill by himself? Send a nurse with me, of course! But I shall never be 
happy if I don’t go.” 

Aud Lilian held to her purpose. 

It waa a merciul relief, notwithstanding the sadness of the cccasion, 
from those days of doubt—the emergency demanded immediaée action, aud | 
that necesti'y nerved Lilian ia a moment. If the urgency bad been less | 
and Lilian had bad more time for thinking, perbapsshe would bave 
failed, eo utterly despondent had she become, eo fuithless ia her power to 
do anything good. 

Asbort bour sufficed for ber preparations, and, in company with a 
Burse engaged from the Institution, she started on ber mission. 

Frank Scott lay ill at the hotel of the small country town near where 
his property was situated. 

Tbe doctor, Mr. Simpson, wae greatly relieved when he found a mem- 
ber of the family bad arrived. 

“ What hope do you give ur, sir? ” inquired Lilian, anxiously. 

“T have bope, or rather I should say we have hope; for I felt, under | 
the circumstances, it would be more ratiefactory to all parties to have a} 
second opiuiou, aud I accordingly sent for Dr. Lisle, the leading physi- 
cian of our county, aud I am happy to say his treatmeat is coufirmatory 
of mine.” 

There was a kind, father!y manner in Mr. Simpson,—be must have been 
& man not on ler eixty,—which was particalarly assuring to Lilian. He 
answered her many anxious questions ia a perfectly frank, but at the 
tame time bepeful tone. 

“IT presume I have been addressing Mies Temple,” ke said, at the end 
of their conversation. 

“ Yes,” she replied. 

“ Lilian ?—that is your Christian name ?” 

“ My name is Lilian. I am Mr. Scott’s coasin. Mamma would have 
come down with me, but for ill-health ; she hopes, however, to be able to 
com: shortly.” 

“Tam very glad you have been able to come,” replied the doctor, 
“ for you are the very nuree he wanted. Your name is alwaye on bis 
lipe.”” 
The doctor begged her not to make any great point of ber arrival, but 
rather to eater the sick room occupying herself with some arrange- 
mente. 

“I koow it is bard to say this,” he added, “ but it is absclately neccs- 
sary that be should be kept as quiet as possible, aod I am sure I may trust 
to your goo seure and discretion.” 

ie doctor was emphatic in bie caution, for he bad formed bis own no- 
tion of the true relation between the two cousins. 

It naturally epread all through the neighbourhood that Mr. Scott’s 
cousin, the young lady to whom be was engaged, had come to nurse bim. 
Mr. S:mpsou, who was held to have the beat opportunities of kaowing 
the truth, endorsed this opinion. It cast a charming halo of romance over 
the sick room ; many kind hearts prayed that the poor youog man might 
be spared, and that be and the young lady, who had risked the dangers 
of contagion for his sake, might be happily united. 

Lilian at the first bad plenty to occupy bers-If with—plenty of anxious 
thoughts for her patient. His life seemed to bang on a very thread ; it 
Was necersary, following out the doctor’s directions, to watch for the 
slightest change ; ber quick, sensitive eye had caused ber more than ouce 
to summon the doctor, detecting through the slightest alteration the 
commencement of a serious crisis in the di-ease. 

It was great tension on the nerves, this coatioged anxiety, and it was at 
first a welcome relief whea the doctors pronounced ber cousin oat of im 
mediate daoger : ia point of fact, there now seemed to be comparatively 
little for her to do, the nurse was so assiduous and attentive, and tbe 
arrangements which had been made worked so excellently well. Sitting 

aietiy ia bis room while he dozed, the daylight almoet excluded, she had 
ar too much time for thinking, aod to ber dismay ber thoughts lapsed 
into their old chaonel. 

And coming there to nurse him? It was shame, she felt, to entertain 
a doubt concerning such aduty. But did it commit ber in any degree? 
“ Sbe was only bere as his nearest relation,” that was the theory she 
strove to bold to: “it meant nothing more than that; she was only 
doiog her duty, what her brother would have done, or wished her to do, 
in bis stead.” She must carefully guard the words ehe used towards ber 
cousin—harden them, as it were, so that the fancy should not grow upon 
him that sbe had accepted bis offer. 

Ab, me! It was an immense power Frank Scott poseessed in his very 
weakoess. He would murmur ber name faintly, and she, with tenderest 
pity, would hastea to bis bedside and smooth his pillow, aud sootbe him 
with kindest tones, and let him hold her hand ia bis,—and then it did 
seem that he held her heart. 

The doctor congratulated her on her care and attention. “I think,” 
eaid he, with a kindly smile, “ that you may claim a great desl of the 
merit of saving bis life. I am sare 1 can say nothing which will afford 
you greater pleasure.” 

“Tm eare,’”’ replied Lilian, “ I cannot claim an atom more merit than 
the nurse—she bas been everything to us.” 

“TI admit her merit, certainly ; but you have watched to well and so 
closely, because you felt deeply—”’ 

Lilian blushed crimson. 

“ I suppoee,”’ said she, 
able to return bome.”’ 

“ What! leave your post. I trust not; besides now is the happiest 
time for you both—thiok what comfort you may be to him daring bis re- 
covery. 
a dozen certificates that your presence here is absolutely necessary.” 

“ But, feaily,” arged Lilian, “i don’t think I ought to remain any 
longer.” 

* My dear young lady, I quite understand your feeling ; but if you will 
accept the opinion of an old dragon of propriety like myself, you will 
have no be-tation in remaining. Indeed! I really can’t spare you. I 
consider,’ be added, with a playful assumption of authority, “ that I bave 
@ fail right to command your presence.” 

Bat all excuee for leaving on the ground of propricty was done away 


with by Mra. Temple herself coming down to share the labours of 
nursing. 
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observed Mrs. | 
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“ pow tbat the danger is over, I shall soon be 


“ Now that you are here, mamma, I should like to leave.” 





Why,” continued the doctor, good bamouredly, “I wiil ieeue |" 


“ Why, Lilian?” 


“ Because I doa’t want what I have done from a sease of duty to be at- | Wicked of those friend 


tributed to any other feeling. 

“Ob, Lilian! cau you bave nursed him as yoa have, and yet ?—well, 
you tay take my word for it, in the state be atill is, it will eadaoger bis 
life if you leave bim.” 

Liliaa burst into tears. 

“Tt is a thousand pities you ever came down—you remember I wished 
you not to do so, bat you would insist. You really ought to have thought 
of all tbis before.” 

* But I could not let bim be ill here, and no one with him if he died, 
when I was well aad strong, aod doiog nothing in London,” protested 

Ulian, vebemen'ly. 

“I know he loves you very dearly,” contiaued Mrs. Temple. “ Why, 
as I was sit iog at bis bedside last evening, be whispered to me that you 
had saved bis life, the doctor had told him s0; and then he said, if he 
bad died, Lilian, that you would bave had his property—he had made 
his will before be left town. 
you bad done wonders for his patient ; aod, now, ob, Lilian! do reflect 
well apon it. I’ sure it will be his death if you reject bia.” 


_ Liliau could make no reply, she felt utterly powerless, a very puppet | 


in the bands of a relentless destiny —irue, her word was not yet pledged, 
but all freedom of will was denied her—the time for giving that pledge 
might be postponed, but come it must. 

She continued her at’endance in the sick room, assiduous as ever, but 
she felt that she no longer possessed the power of sootbiag ber cousin as 


heretofore ; by the faintest indications he appeared almost disturbed at | 


her presence. She would sometimes reid to him, but she knew that he 
was uot lis euing to the reading, that he was waitiog for her voice to 
utter other words more precious to him. 

Mr. Simpson found bis patient far less well—* disturbed, irritation 
throughout the, frame ; it was a bad symptom, he must be k»pt perfectly 
qaiet, repose, pothiug excitivg for the mind.’ Mr. Simpson told both 
mother and daughter this as he left the room. Mrs. Temple accompanied 
the doctor down stairs to make some further inquiries, Lilian returned 
to the room. She had gone to the window to draw dowa the bliad, whea 
ebe heard her cousia calliog to her; it flashed through her mind what 
be was goiog to say, and shud ering she went to his bedside. She feit 
utterly miserably, but whea she saw bia wasted face was deeply flushed, 


how bis whole frame seemed to quiver, she grew alarmed on his ac- | 


count. 

“ Dear Frauk, do pray be composed—this excitement—” 

“ Lilian, you never answered that letter of mine.’ He spoke louder 
than was bis woat, raisiog his voice with paiofaleffurt. “ You have ne- 
ver said you loved me—do you love me, Lilian ?”’ 

Could sbe tell nim the trutb, and arouse the fever sleeping in his 
veins? Could she mock his hopeful ears with long explanatious of ber 
love for We-tby, with miserable excuses? Woy, bis face was burning 
before her with eager expectation! Could ehe a-k for further delay be- 
fore she spoke fluaily !—and delay and doubt, with their attendant irri- 
tation, would be certwin death to him. 

“Ob, Lilian! do you love me?” 

Soe totiered the few steps to his bed-side. 

“I do love you.” 

She feli on ber knees. 


It wes a horrible lie, andin the thought of that 
she swooued away. . . . . 


CONCLUSION. 


To bave to act out the lie consistently, that was hard work for Lilian ; 
and ber cousio’s health seemed to grow out of the affection she showed 
bim—very suclight to a drooping piant. To have to appear very fond, 
aud yet while he clasped her hand, to fiad her thoughts wander away to 
another love; and he would arouse her from these long abstractions, 
little wittiog whither her thoughts had fed, and make her tara her 
face towards him, gazing upon her eyes, which she in shame strove to 
turo away. 

* Liliaa, dear,” be said one day, “ you are sadly wora by your atten- 


| dance on me ; | can see this illness of mioe bas greatly over-taxed your 


strength. Lam sure no sacrifize that 1 can make will ever repay your 
love aad care.” 

“ No sacrifice!’ 

He \ittle knew the manner in which she felt his words, though he saw 
tears in her ey«s. 

“ Weill, Lilian, please God I get strong and well, I shall do my best, 
by the devotion of my life, to show how sensible I am of what you have 
done for me now.” 

Alas! bat for that one image stamped upon her heart, how truly she 
could have loved him. That first impress of love—which she had once 
believed, nay felt eure, had been entirely effaced by Wesiby’s severe de- 
claration of contempt for ber character—but as the breath restores the 
old mark invisible on the highly polisbed steel, so his recent words of 
love bad re-awakened, in all its force, that firet feeling which bad strack 
80 deeply into her heart. 

But she was irrevocably engaged to her cousin now—it would seem 
almoet the ordering of a bigher power in opposition to ber strongest 
wishes. Perhaps in time she would eee that it was all ordered for the 
best ; there was vo thought of evasion in her mind. 

It ceemed to her necessary to write to Westby to inform bim of her en- 
gagement; ehe woald feel more at peace when he koew the trath. She 
cousulted her mother on the subject, even begging her mother to write 
for ber, she so dreaded the task. . 

Mrs, Temple assured Lilian that she did not consider tor the present 
that any letter was neceseary. “ Indeed,” said she, “just prior to my 
leaving town, Mr. Westby called at our house. I saw him, and told him 
that you bad gone into the country on eccount of your cvusin’s illoess, 
and to a certain extent I intimated to him the condition of affairs be- 
tween you and Frank.” 

“ And he?”’ inquired Lilian, timidly. 

© Ob, my love, [ can assure jou that he seemed perfectly calm—quite 
uomoved,—indeed, quite unlike anything approachiog to a lover, as far 
a: my idea of a lover goes; and he tarned off the conversation to some 
other topic. Oh, I remember, that law business of your papa’s. Of 
course, my dear, he will hear the fact of your engagement from some of 
our mutual friends ; at all events, 1 beg that you will vot write to bim. 
I’m sure Frank wouldn’t like it, and I should consider it a most ill ad- 
vised act. However, if you really think it neceesary, I will write myself 
before we return to Loadon.” 

Lilian was far from feeling assured that Westby was really calm and 
unmoved by what be had beard. “ 1 know,” she thought to herself, “ that 
he would rather die than show he felt regret or pain,” 

This thoaght of Westby troubled her. 

When they met ! What must ber conduct be then? Obviously the best 
moje of receiving him would be to say nothiog of the past —to show, as 
far as might be, the maoner of old friendship ; of course the fact of her 
eagagemeat would have shown him that all feeling between them was 
at an eod. 

It was arranged, as soon as Mr. Scott was sufficiently recovered, that 
he should go to Brighton, “ Change ofair,’’ Mr. Simpson affirmed, “was 
the grand thing for hbim—and really,” he added, “ I think our head-nuree 
requires change almost as much as the invalid. Ideclare you look quite 
worn out, Miss Temple. I bad hoped when you got your regular night’s 
rest—good aobrokea sleep—that that, togetber with the air of our coun- 
try, of which we are very proud, would have quite restored you after 
your great fatigue and anxiety ; but as you haven’t done justice to usin 
that way, we must hand you over to Dr. Neptune.” 

It was quite a little ovation, the departure of the Temple party from 
the station. Kiod Mr. Simpson would insist upon seeing the last ot them, 
aod the master of the hotel, and some pleasant friendly ladies who had 
kindly tendered and performed various little services to Mrs. Temple and 
Lilian ; aad then everybody was in love with Lilian,—her golden hair, 
and lovely blue eyes, her devotion to ber lover, everybody rejoicing for 
her sake that bis life was saved. , 

Their coupé was literally a garden of flowers, the offerings of these kind 
friends, and the baskets of strawberriese—whicb kept arriving up to the 
last with kiod messages—were quite embarrassing by reason of their 
amber. 

“ I wish you every happiness, my dear,” said Mr. Simpson, leaving in 
at the window of the carriage, and shakiog Lilian’s band, “ I’m sure you 
thoroughly deserve it,” aud he saw her eyes filled with tears. ; 

“It is very pretty, that anxiety for her lover’s comfort which is eo visi- 
ble ia ber countenance,” the ladies declared ananimously ; “ it adds such 
an iateresting look to ber beauty.” 

“ No, n0, ladies,—pretty !” exclaimed Mr. Simpson. “I fear her health 
is far from being what it ought to be. I can’t quite understand it,” he 
thought, with some perplexity, aod be wisely kept the thought to him- 
self, but I’m balf inocliued to believe there’s something wrong some- 
where.” 

The travellers arrived 


at Brighton in safety. 


Woy, Liliao, Mr. Simpsoo himself told me | 








“Ob! it was crael—horribly cruel! to see him thus, never expecting ‘it. 


s if they did it designedly—to lay sach a trap for 
upon them for @ walk, and then to Jet ber meet 
But it woald never bave happened if her mother 
promised, to tell him of the engagement; he 
ae ae q sfied with tuat arsarance, and never sought her 
\. was the uncertainty he conld not bear— 
ues y ar—the rumour of her 
R ~ + hee once hear the trath from her own lips, and he would be re- 
signed, 
| But what did he ask —ask her to wri i 
‘at 0 wring out from her lips the wretched 
truth, aud to look on him and see how he strove to hide his agitation be- 
| neath a calm presence. 

“ Poor fool that she was!—if she h 
view—nerved for it by retlectioa—s 
and bade bim farewell for ever. 
| that effort! 


| ber, asking her to call 
| him quite unprepared, 

had written, as she had 
| would bave been sati 


id only been prepared for the inter- 
he could have spoken out the words, 
Her strength would have lasted out 


| a... Woy! com my oat oe the trath, and how did he learn it? 
| Oh, siame! from her stupid explanations, excuses ich— 
| had been !—bad only betrayed her love for — 1 
“ She was engaged! when be bad learnt that be learnt all that was ne- 
ceesary ; but he bad learnt further—och, burning shame !—that she did 
| not love the mao she was about to marry. He was true and honourable 
| and he had left her, though be loved her,—perhaps could die for her ave 
| he bad left her once before, when he felt that he could not love her ag a 
| man of honour, 
es. With what contempt must he think of her! and those old biter words 
of his—though be parted from her now witbout a single word beyond 
* farewell’—how they must rise up agaio fo his heart, ‘ inconstant,’ ‘ with- 
out strength of purpose.’ Why ehe could even seem to bear hie voice, 
yes, quite plainly—‘ Not worthy of being Frederick Temple’s sister !’ 
She bad before revolted at the bard assertion, and ceased to love him for 
uttering it, but there was no gainsaying it now ; it was true—quite true ; 
her character was below contempt—depths below contempt.” : 
“Oh, Liliaa!” exclaimed Mrs, Temple entering the room, 
come dowa and see Frank? 
you must be very ill.” 
“Till nonsense; there’s nothiag the matter with me.” 
“Then pray come down.” 
* T dare not to-night !” 
‘* My dear child, is it true you have seen Mr. Westby to-day?” 
“TI havel” 
“Tl never forgive 
acted most shamefully. 
‘‘ There’s no harm done, mamma! I did see Mr. Westby. He wished 


to kuow, for certaio, whether I was engaged. If you had only written to 
him as | wanted—” 


“ Bat what did be eay ?” 
“T told him I was engaged.” 
“ Aad then?” 
“ He left me, mamma ; you surely don’t imagine he would ask me to 
forfeit my word.’’ 
“T really bad feared—” 
“You need have no fear, mamma, I shall be perfectly ready to tell 
Frank about it; but not to-night—not to-night.” 
: i ays dear, I’m sure you’re not well; your face buras, and your 
ands— 
“Perfectly well, mamma!—perhaps not quite myself, but I shall be 
quite right in the morning, when I have had some sleep.” 
And Lilian’s sleep was fitful, broken ; she kept dreaming that horrible 
dream of the accident at Interlachen ; falling from some frightful height, 


with cries, painful cries, awaking her mother, for Karlo Magno to save 
. * 


‘ “won't you 
He would like to say good-night; he fears 


_ that Mrs. Vernon and her daughter ; they have 


her. ° 


The doctor declared that Miss Temple was very seriously ill. Fever! 


it was quite possible that she had caught the infection in attending on her 
cous n, though it had remaiued latent for a time. 
. . . 


* 


They cut off her golden hair to save her life. 
. . . . 
“ There is something on your daughter’s mind, madam,” sald the phy- 
siciao, bluatly, to Mrs. Temple ; “ aud if you are aware of what it is, the 
sooner it is set right, the greater the chance we shall have of saving her. 
We succeed in getting her up to a certain point, and there we stop.” 
. . . . 


Frank Scott was well and strong again, and Mra. Temple, with tears in 
her eyes, told him of the sacrifice he could make for Lilian if he really 
loved her ; he had often said he could never repay her kindaoess, and it 
was oow ia his power to cancel the debt. 

When the whole trath of the case was placed befcre him, Frank Scott 
acted ina noble way. He went himself to Westby, and spoke with the 
greatest generosity, not concealing the deep sorrow which he felt, yet 
expressiog his satisfaction that by his act of resignation he was enabled 
to save the life of the woman he loved. 

He would have wished to see Lilian once again; but the doctor parti- 
cularly requested him to forego an interview with her in her then very 
critical condition ; and he consented, but he wrote to her the kindest 
aod most truly affectionate letter, assuring her of his perfect esteem, and 
expressing bis deep gratitude for her devoted care of him at a period 
when euch care was 60 very needful. Yet he did see her once again; 
they took him to her room while ehe slept, and be pressed his lips to her 
anconscious hand. 

And Frank Scott went abroad. 

. . . 


“Karlo Magoo, I can perfectly understand why I love yon” (it was 
the firet day Lilian had n allowed to come down to the drawing- 
room), but I can’t think why you should love ma.” 

“With regard to thinking,” replied Westby, smiling, “I once met a 
very seasible young lady who recommended me never to think.” 
“ Ab, yes! and a very wise and learned man doubted whether a men- 
tal vacuum would be conducive to bappi Yet really, Karlo Magno, 
when I do thiok how utterly weak and foolish I have been, how at the 
very times when I have had the greatest faith in myself, and strove to 
act properly, but—” 
“Bat!’—that word “bat,” symbol of haman imperfection—bat 
Charles Westby sileaced her with a kiss. 


a 


ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 


Matthew Arnold, a poet himself and Professor of Poetry in the University of 
Oxford, has published three Lectures delivered by him there, on the foregoing 
subject. From the subjoined article upon them it may be inferred, that the 
teacher in this instance has still something to learn.— Ed. Alb. 

It is surely strange that we should not yet have a good translation of 
Homer, and that we bave aot even rettled among ourselves how Homer 
should be translated. Here is the Professor of Poetry in Oxford, himself 
a poet of no mean order, expressing bis dissatisfaction with all existing 
translations, from that of Chapman to that of Newman, and thea favoar- 
ing us with epecimeos of a new version which cao satisfy nobody but 
bimself. We have read his three lectures with great interest, and in the 
main agree with them. We cannot but admire their eloquence, their 
acuteness, and their suggestivene:s. At the same time, considering the 
soundness of his theory and the excellence of bis poetical faculty, Mr. 
Arnold ought to have accomplished very mach more than he bas. Most 
readers will close bis little volume dead against bim. They will say that 
he has refuted himself. For, after having propounded with great success 

















| 
| 


the principles on which Homer ought to be translated, he winds up with 
specimens of a translation upon these very principles; the specimens do 
a gross injastice to his own fiae powers and to the theory which be has 
set forth. They are quite unlike his handiwork. They ore certainly 
very uolike Lomeric work. And +o it happens that two unfortanate 
pages in the tail of this little volume do away with the good effect of a 
huodred admirable ones which constitute its body. In so far as we have 
been able to watch the public opinion on this matter, it has gone against 
him. On the cont-ary, we go along with him. No man who will look 
at the question impartially can accept Mr. Arcold’s translation ae either 
wortby of the author or a fair working out of his theory. To speak 
more plainly, though this is rather to auticipate, bis verses are not bexa- 
meters, nor anytbing like hexameters. These verses, therefore, must be 
put out of court at once. They have nothing to do with the question. 
Hie advice, neveribeless, is very good, his teaching ie quite souad, and 
we desire to eave it from the bad effects of Mr. Arnold’s example. 

Thos2 who have never seriously examined the influence of mere forms 
upon literature will scarcely be prepared for what is, after all, a very 
commonplace remark—that the question as to the right mode of trans- 
latiog Homer resolves itself iato a selection of the right metre. It has 
been a fashion ia the preseat ceatury to speak of metre as adventitious, 
a belp to the memory. or something of that sort, buat as not io the least 





essential to poetry. Itis the very essence. Given the roll and sweep of 
@ sentence, we can always predicate its character. We cannot conceive 
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it possible te express the undulations of the Homeric thought in asy | backed metre. It wante rapidity. Let it be remembered that this fame 
other metre than the one with which we are so fam liar. It would te | ballad measure goes also by the name of the service meire. It is the 
impossible to write ballad poetry in Pope's couplet, to trausfuse Pope’s | metre of Sternbold and Hopkios, The qualities of gravity, slowuess, | 
thougbt into blank verse, to put Spenser’s dreams into Hudibrastic | and repose, which rendered it pecalierly applicable to the purposes of | 
lives, or Miltoa’s into namby-pamby. In poetry the form belongs to the | Sternbold and Hopkins, fatally detract trom its power of represeuting ia | 
esseoce of the thing—caunot be severed from it. If we translate Homer all their force and variety the movements of the Homeric thought. In| 
into « lumbering metre, we render him lumbering; if into a jaunty, | poiut of fact, there is no iambic measure that has the least chance of 
jaunty. Shall select a ballad measure? Toat questioa iavoives the | coaveying the Homeric movement. We have already seeo that the iam- 

whole of the controversy which Mr. Aroold says toat we ought to ex- i 
clude as to the nature af the Homeric poeme. Were they stray ballads | as uselese. The only other iamb cs that are worth tryiog are this mea- | 
collected together by some Camden Society or Percy Society appointed | sure of Chapman’s ani the octoryllabics of Sir Walter Scott. Toe for- 

by Pisis'ratus? Or, if the several lays are really the work of one autLor, | mer are too long and luzy, the latter too short and mincing. With all 
who intended that they eboald form the whole which we now see, was his Homeric life Sir Walter could never rise to the height of Homer while 


Dare they not enter the fight or stand in the council of Heroes, 
All for fear of the shame and the tauuts my crime has awakened ? 
So said she, they long since in Earth's soft arms were reposing, 
There, their own dear land, their Fatherland, Lacedemon. 


onicsliiliaion 
ONE MOMENT OF SUSPENSE. 


Lord Brougham. ia bis notes on Paley, observes that it is more than 


| bics of the heroic couplet, and of blank verse, are universally givea up | probable that the longest dream occupies in reality but an instant of time, 


However the events ia it may seem to be prolonged, the entire dream 


is dreamt from begioniog to ead during the momentary act of waking, 
Sometimes the subject matter of a dream from its commencement will 


be found to have direct reference to the act that wakes the dreamer, and 


that author in any true sense a bullad-singer? We believe that Eogli-b he bad to daace such a jig as, 


scholars generally bave taken the trae view in recognizing the auity of 
the Homeric poems, and Mr. Arnold is on sure ground when be says that 
the sustaio:d grandeur of thes: poems is one of the most convincing 


The way was long, the wind was cold, 
The minstrel was infirm and old. 


. : : : It is}not only a matter of fact, however, that hitherto it has been in vain 
thors [ r, however ‘ ’ A 
Me. “arnold is ee aie Coservane tae tained pod see ges bye nay to translate Homer into any iambic measure ; it is also a matter of rea- 
meric poems covtain, although this is by uo means mall. Our reason son. The structure of the iambic fo ot is the very oppositeof that which 
for referring to the point here, however, is not so much to pronounce an Homer uses. If Homer wrote anapestic verses there would be reason io 
opinion on it, as to chow how the seemingly small questioa as to the sort translating them into Eoglish iambics. The measares, although not the 
of metre which ought to be selected for a traurlation of Homer involves | *#@e, ore nevertheless cognate ; in the iambics. as in the aaapest, the 
in its train a decision as to the merits of the whole Homeric coutroversy. | b€&t comes at the end of the foot. But, since Homer wrote in dactylic 
It takes no less than three lectares from Mr. Arnold to demonstrate | Verse, We must either translate him into dactyls, or into a cogaate mea- 
what is the right metre. It might bave taken a dozen if he bad attempted | *¥¢—trochaics, in which the beat or accent of the verse shall commence 
to exbaust the subject, and especially if he bad made any attempt to | Very foot. It makes all the difference in the world on the spirit and 
determine the relation between classical metres aud those possible in | @Otion of a verse whether its acceatuation is at the begianing or at the 


‘ ; ; i ils, Jy | end of the feet. It is impossible to give to the iambics the liveliness and 
Boe clad to mite a preluce to roue Euglich = Hecate.” | rapidity of dactyle trochees. It is Impossible to give to pare dactyls 
Mr. Arnold takes up four principal translations of Homer,—those of | °& ‘focbees. It is impoosible to give pure dactyls tbe solemaity aad 
Ch»wpman, Pope, Cowper, and Professor Newman, and declares them all weight of the iambics. A 
to be failures. So they are, more or less, just as bis own translation isa| 1 this be the correct view, the question at issue is very much nar- 
failure. Bat the question remains,—Is the failure in every one of these | Swed. Is there any trochaic measure in the English laoguage into 
cases decisive? la two of the cases we answer at once in the affirma- which it would be possible tu translate Homer? Professor Aytoun an- 
tive, Whatever be the merits of Pope’s translation, or of Cowper’s, they tee that there ix, More thaa twenty years ago be translated the 
do not permit us to doubt that either ia the beroic couplet or in blank | 7¥eaty-Second Book of the “ Iliad” into the same trocbaic measore in 


rf ; hich ** Locksley Halli” is written. Here is a ehort passage descriptive 
verse it is impossible io get the true Homeric ring. Ou this bead there w y . passag' P 
is really no difference of opinion. Even Lord Carlisle, with all his ad- | Andromache afier the death of Heotor :— 


miration of Pope, would grant it. Pope’s “Homer” is a very noble 
work, Mr. Arnold is only just to it when be says that it thoroughly re- 
presents the Homeric rapidity of movement and elevation of thought. 
On the other hand, the style is to the last degree artificial, and refloes 
away the Homeric idea. It is only too plain that in this couplet, whether 
handled by Pope or by his successors, it is impossible to convey the sim- 
plicity and straightforwardness of the origival. Ia like manner, Cow- 

er’s version is really a good one, It is iu some respects very faithful. 
Bat the involution of thought which of necessity belongs to the blank | 
verse of narrative poetry is utterly opposed to Homer’s point-blaok style, 
and in the irregularities of the metre the ever recurring cadence of the 
Homeric song is lost. In blank verse, strange to ray, the principai pause 
is more frequently ia the middle than at the end of the verse. The 
cesural pause in the middle of the line has the value ofteo of a full stop, 
while the natural pause at the end of the line is constantly of less mo- 
meat than the faintest cwsura. Practically, the line that falis upon the 
ear is not the line that meets the eye. Toat which meets the eye is of 
ten syliables—merely a printer’s line. That which falis upon the 2ar is | 
of any oomber of syllables, from anywhere in one priater’s line to any- 
where in the next. There is an irregularity io this which is alien to 
most narrative poet: y—certainly alien to the Homeric narrative. 

There prevails by n0 means the same unanimity of feeliog with regard 
to the success or non-euccess of Chapman’s sirain. There is a wide- 
spread feeling in favour of Chapman, or at least of the principle which 
be bas mort inadequately carried out. Sometimes it is expressed after 
the fashion of Keais’s sonnet ; cometimes in an admiration of Magion’s 
ballads ; and sometimes on the perfectly correct assertion that Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, who wrote io the ballad measures, is the most Homeric of our 
poets. Mr, Arnold’s mort difficult task in these lectures bas been to | 
contend against such a wide spread feeling, and to tbrow Chapman, with 
all the ballad measures, overboard. In this attempt he would bave been 
more successful had be beeu more moderate. He overdoes the argument, | 
and lays himself open to a severe reply. For example, it is not fair to 
give this as a good specimen of the Paliad atyle— 

Now Christ thee save, thou proud porter, 
Now Christ thee save and see—— 


nor yet the following— 
While the tinker did dine, he had plenty of wine, 


and then to pare these q unfavourably with the grand epic 
style of Milton. He must kaow that the ballad style can rise very much 
above this, and that when Homer or Walter Scott is classed with the 
ballad-siogers, it is not denied that their power of expreesioa, of thought, 
and of construction are far above those of avy ballad singer. If Homer 
was a ballad singer, he was nevertheless the king of such minstrels— 
unapproschable. The nobleness of his style, however, must not bliod 
us to the fact that bis lays are essentially the lays of a minstrel. It isa 
much bigher kind of ballad-poetry than our language possesses, but still 
it is baliad poetry. And in connection with this it should be remem- 
bered that, perhaps, mach of the dissatisfaction which people feel ia 
readiag continuously acy translation of Homer, bowever good, in a dissa- 
tisfaction with the class of poetry quite as mach as with the translator. 
As an Illustration, observe the sort of regard in which the poetry of Sir 
Walter Scott is beld. Sir Walter is really the most Homeric of our 
poeta, but his —_ is despised by those who eet their hearts on Words- 
worth and Shelley and Tennysoo. There is no intricacy of thought or 
ot language io it, and this does not please the self-involved readers of 
the otday. They cao read Soott or Homer by snatches, bat either 
in the original or in a translation they have little sympathy with the | 
pervadiag spirit, Dissatisfaction with the thing itself reacts upon the | 
translation, and is visited on the head of the translator. | 
Not only, however, does Mr. Araold err in his contempt of the ba!lad 

style and uoderratiog the minstrel character of Homer—bis treatment of 
Chapman is not at all generous. If we take Chapman’s translati 
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Thus old Hecaba lamented ; bat the wife of Hector knew 

Nothing of this great disaster—none had biought her tidin zs true, 
How her spouse bad rashly tarried all without the city gate, 
Weaving of a costly garment in an inner room she sate, 

With a varied wreath of blossoms broidering the double border ; 
And unto the fair-haired maid of her h hold gave the order 
On the fire to place a tripod, and to make the fuel burn 

For a welcome bath for Hector when from fight he should return. 
Hapless woman! and she kaew not that from all these comforts far 
Blue-eyed Palias had subdued him, by Achilles, first in war ; 

But she heard the voice of weeping trom the turrets, and the wail 
And the cry of lamentation ; then her limbs began to fail, 

And she shook with dread al! over, dropt the shu‘tle on the ground, 
And bespoke her fair-baired maidens as they stood in order round. 


Let it be borne in mind that this was written more than twenty years 
ago, and that if be were publishing the same now Mr. Aytoun would, 
doubtless, be able to improve it much, Still, as above written, anybody | 
can see the superiority of these trochaics to any of tbe iambic measures. 
The metre remarkably combines rapidity with dignity. Professor | 
Blackie, however, tells us that the iambic measure is the most natural | 
rbythm of the English language and the one most commonly used. That 
is nothing to the point. In dealing with Homer we are dealiog with 
somethiug very uncommon, aod the fact is that most Saxon words—tbat 
is to say, the words most used in poetry—have the accent on the first 
syllable, and are theretore trochaic in character—goodness, wisdom, woman, 
kingly. While this is the character of Saxon words it must at the same 
time be granted to Professor Blackie that Eaglish sentences and lines of 
poetry would naturally begin with unaccented syllables through the 
multitude and frequeocy in our speech of such small words as, the, an, 
of, for, if, we, they, but, and. In writing such trochaics as we have ia 
© Locksley Hall,” or in Mr. Aytouu’s translation, we have either to get 
rid of these necessary little words, or we nave to give them an emphasis 
which is not strictly their due. Thus, in the above passage, Mr. Aytoun 
bas to emphasize at the commencement of his lines Aow and with, aud on 
aad for, and no less than four ands. This, no doubt, is a serious objection 
—and for a long poem probably a fatal one. The difficulty, however, is 
got over in another species of trochaics, which Mr. Nowmaa has patron- 
ised and which Mr, Arnold bas honoured with some praise. Here is a 
specimen of it, a translation of the same passage as that which Chapman 
has 20 unsalisfactorily :— 


O, gentile friend! if thou and I, from this encounter scaping, 
Hereafter might for ever be from Eld and Death exempted 

As ye ney Lo not I in sooth would fight among the foremost, 
Nor liefly would I advance to man-ennobling battle. 


These verses most persons will be tempted at first sight to scan as iam- 
bics, because they began with a light syllable. The key to the scanning 
of the verse, however, is ia the last two syllables—the double ending— 
which necessitates the reading as a half-foot by itself of the first syllable 
of the followiog line. The verses are, in fact, to speak technically, ace- 
pbalous trocbaics, and in some respects they are ao advance upon the 
better koown trochaics of Mr. Teonyson and Professor Aytoua. By 
means of the light syllable at the commencement of the line the mea- 
sure is adapted to the csage of the Eaglish language with its he, and for, 
and fo; and by means of the double ending we have some slight echo of 
the Homeric verse. Mr. Newman’s trochaics, however, are defective io 
the want of rbyme or quasi-rbyme, Mr, Arnold, it is true, does not ap- 
prove of the Profersor’s version, aod he is quite right in this. Mr. New- 
man;has dressed the thought of the Greek ia a phraseology which is too 
often quaint and antiquated, and which, if forcible and clear, is wanting 
in the poetic elevation. Bat a this is the fault of the traosla- 
tor and not of the metre. The metre is, according to Mr. Arnold’s owa | 
showing, a very good one, What is objectionable io it is that it wants 
variety, aod is liable to fall into that singsong which has procured for a 
cognate the name of “namby-pamby,”’ and which Toachstone has de- 











a 
epecimen of « particular manner, we ought to bear in mind the circum- 
stances under which it was produced. It was written very hastily ; the 


last 12 books of the Ziad, indeed, were written in 15 weeks. It will not | to which is that it is unusual, that the Eaglish ear is unaccustomed to | 


a 





do, toerefore, to take Chapman's work as p ptorily idiog the ca- 
pabilities of the metre which he selected. Chapman’s Elizabethan sub 

tleties are, it is trae, un-Homeric, but they do uot affect the merits or 
demerits of Chapman’s measure. It is surely unnecessary to remind 
Mr. Arvold that the 14 syllable which Chap bas loaded with 
the peculiar subtleties of bis day is primarily a ballad measuie, to the 
very structure of which these subtleties are foreign. The Professor of 
Poetry still further objects to this metre, because it is rhymed. His ob- 
jection to rbyme, however, is founded on a mistake, He takes such verses 
as (hose from Chapman :— 





Oh friend, if keeping back 
Would keep back age from us, and death, and that we might not wrack 
In this life’s haman sea at all, but that deferring now 
We shunned death ever—nor would I half this vain valour show, 
Nor glorify a folly so, to wish thee to advance. 
it since we must go, though not here, and that besides the chance 
Proposed now, there are infiaite fates, &c. 


He then justly points out that the liue beginning—* But since we must 
go commences a movement of thought totally distinct from what goes 
Yet, though severed in thought from the previous line, it is by 
means of the rhyme connected firmly with it. The objection therefore to 
rhyme in a translation of Homer is that it has a teudency by means of 
the couplet to connect movements of thought which in the origioal are 
wholly separate. The answer to this is very plain, Tbe above is jast 
one of tbose passages in Chapman in which we see most clearly the hurry 
of bis writing, aod especially the makesbift maoner of bis rhymes, The 
words “ that we might oot wrack in this life’s haman sea at all” are ia- 
terpolated merely to get up a rhyme to “back.” When we see such an 
i of care] we need not expect particular care in the rbyme 
to which Mr. Arnold makes bis objection. The fact is, that any tiro 
could avoid the difficulty of which our author complains by the simple 
process of making the line endiog with the word “ advance” rhyme with 
the previous couplet, and so produce a triplet. The subsequent live, 
commencing a new movement, would then also commence a new couplet, 
and would escape Mr, Arnold’s bugbear. 

When people auswer the half of a man’s argument they ran away 
with the idea that they have answered the whole of it; and so it bas 
fared with Mr. Aroold’s objections to the metre of Chapman. He bas 
been too violent, he bas overshot the mark, and the iofereoce is that he 
bas done notblog at all. For our part, we arrive at pretty nearly bis 
conclusion,—namely, that the 14 syllable measure adopted by Chapman, 
and even as improved by Professor Blackie, is not a fit vebicle for the 
thought. The objection to it is that it is a long, lumbering, broken- 





d as “tbe very false gallop of verses.” We shall have to quote a 
whole page of Mr. Newman’s in order to show this. 
There remains, then, the dactylic hexameter, the only real objection 


it. But what is the ase of a poet if he is not to render the English ear 
| accustomed to the music of a new measure? Mr. Aroold says traly of 
this objection—* Solvitur ambulando : this is an objection which can best 
be met by producing good Eoglish hexameters.”’ [t is really no objection 
at all if a poet can be got to prodace good hexameters, and no English 
hexameters are good unless, to s colloquially, they read themselves. 
The worth of these hexameters is that they ought perfectly to represent 
the flow of the Homeric thougbt, all its tarns and movements. They 


unless it be that jn sach cases the sleeper bas the power of foreseeing 
the cause that will awake him, and of placing before bis imagination q 
series of visionary acenes all condacing to the floal event, it would follow 
that the theory propounded by our great philosopher must be the only 
tenable one. Of the class of dreams here referred to, the following is a 
remarkable one as illustrating the hypothesis in question. 

I was one of a party on a yachtiog excursion. The vessel being a 
small one, the s\eeping accommodation{ was of the scantiest—my bed and 
bedroom being a bammock, eluog in the usual manner, from the top 
of the small triangular cabio, formed by the extreme bows of the vessel, 
the entire apartm-ot being onoly large enouzh to contaia me, my bam- 
mock, and a number of bams and dried sausages, dangling like myself 
from the roof. I was asleep, and dreaming ; I bad paiuted a portrait of 
some one, aod had failed to produce a likeness, for which crime I was ar- 
raigoed before a criminal court ona charge of felosy. So farmy dream 
was retrospective—it began io the present tense on my finding myself 
waiting in the deck for the verdict, which was either to liberate me, or 
to consign me to an ignominioas death on the scaffold. The iatelligent 


jary before whom | was tried, consisted entirely of my relatives and moat 


intimate friends. I was prepared for their verdict, which was—Guilty, 
with the strougest recommendation that the utmost severity of the law 


should be visited upon me. The Judge put oo his black cap, and sen- 


tenced me in the usual expressive phrases, without holding out the least 
hope of mercy. I left the doc’x with the officer, and after transacting 
business with a deputation of photographic artiste from the illustrated 
newspapers, retired to my cell, Oa the next day two clergymen were 
announced as coming with the intent of bringing me to ajust sense of 
the enormity of my guilt. Oa enteriog they proved to be the only two 
members of the episcopal beach that 1 had painted in actual life—the 
bishop of and the archbishop of —-—. The latter personage was 





quiet and dignified, but quite equal to the occasion. The bishop of —— 


was more demonstrative, in fact, he brought me the firet consolation I 


had bad since my arrest: ‘ You are to be hanged, my dearfiiend. Trae, 


it is not a pleasant situat on to fiad oneself in, though in some respects 
a promioent and, let us aid, an elevated one ; but it is nothing, nothing 
in the least ; you’ll be cut down; all that you bave to attend to is to see 
that you fall easily—that you have something soft to fall upon when the 
moment comes.” The tworightreverend geutlemen were most assiduous 
in their attentions to me, in fact, they never left me during the entire 
period of the two days that elapsed between my trial and execution. I 
was allowed the best of fare, aud the cook at Newgate was an excellent 
one: ia the matter of Beccaficos be was above criticism; his Ortolans 
stuffed with truffles were uowpproachable—in fact, it was the very din- 
ner that I bad once partaken of at the table of Mr. S. C., the great Eag- 
lish gourmand, resident io Paris. Theo the wiae was not only from the 
choicest districts, but of the choicest vintages, Sillery of the year ’32 ; 
Claret of 46, and a fine hock, fioer than Johannisberger, but with a name 
so long that I shall not remember it till I dream the same dream again. 
I need hardly say that the bishops dined with me instead of with the 
goveraor. During the meal the bishop of——contioually urged on my 
attention that “ it was nothing—I should be cat dowo—take care you 
fall easily.” After the second bottle of Sillery the archbishop, to my 
great consolation, echoed the words, and assured me that [ might be cer- 
tain of being cat down. The only notice that my relatives and friends 
who had formed the jury took of me was their coming and grinning 
through the grating of my cel! duriog the dinner. 

The day—the bour—tbe moment came, and squeezing my hand, the 
excellent bishop assured me for the last time that “ it was nothing, I 
should be cat down.” I ascended the scaffold with a deiermined, Stra- 
ffordish, or Charles the First sort of feeling, only to meet che yells and 
execrations of the assembled thousands below, and especially of my 
friends and relatives, who had engaged the windows in the Old Bailey, 
directly opposite, amonget whom, above all vociferous, was one lady 
cousin, who was bebolden to me for Joog years of kind offices. 

The nightcap was pulled over my face; bat I managed, manacled 
though I was, to keep a small aperture to eee through, not straight for- 
ward, but ia the direction of my feet, as we do at the game of “ Blind 
Mao.” The cord was adjusted, the drop fell, and I swung. I felt, how- 
ever, no decided pain, merely a sort of numbed, quiet sensation, not in 
the least disagreeable. I could just see out of the aperture in the cap 
the assembled multitude below ; but a siogular pb Pp 

itself; instead of remaining ia one place, - ple, houses, and all, slowly 
buat steadily moved round me, when at the end of one revolution they 
stopped a moment, and turned once round ia the opposite direction. 
Thus did they continue passing and repassing before my eyes, like a 
moving panorama, till a few minutes’ consideration, assured me that the 
pb was nothing more than the effect of my own gyrations on 
the rope by which I was suspended. 

No part of the dream was more distinct, or more full of minor detail 
than the period during which I hung thus. The most trifling events 
stood out sbarp and defined. More than twice or thrice did | mark a 
man at my feet pull out bis watch, aod note the minutes as they passed 
to the time when I was to be cutdown. At length, five minutes to nine 
arrived, when I could see immediately below me the executioner enter 
the dark chamber formed by the scaffold, aad with long slow passes 
ceed to sharpen a buge kaife on the flag-stones of the pavement. This 
operation occupied the remaining five minutes, when it was over, he 
ascended the scaffold, and taking bold of the rope just above my head, 
began to saw at it with bis koife. This action occasioned the first pain 
I experienced during the entire operatioa—or more correctly epeaking 
—execution. The action of the knife seemed to thrill and grate throu 
every nerve and fibre of my body. He cut through one strand of t 
rope, and a jerk shook my whole frame; in a moment more, another 
strand went, aod again the painfal jerk was repeated ; again, the execu- 
tioner sawed away, the third strand went, and I was precipitated on the 
stones beneath. 

At this juoctare, | awoke, and found that the rope by which my ham- 
mock was suspended had given way, and I was rolling on the ground. 
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CONWAY CASTLE. 
Conway Castle is a magnuificent building even ia its rains, and when 

















have this marked advantage over the metre of Professor Newman, that 
besides being capable of infinite variation they have the quasi-rbyme of | 
the ductyl and spondee ending which the ear always expects, They 

have ao equal advantage over the trochaics of Professor Aytoun, in hav- 
ing that double ending at the corclus’on of each line which Mr. New- 
man epeaks of as essential to any verse that will fitly reflect the Homeric 
manner. With regard to the commencement of the lines, Mr. Newman's 
trochaics may have an advantage over the hexameter, bat not much ; 
for though it is difficalt to commence Faglish verses with trochees, with 
dactyls it is comparatively easy. The balance of advantages goes in fa- 
vour of the hexameter. Mr. Arnold’s argament is well worth following, 
and the conclusion to which he shuts us up in bis three lectures will 
every day become clearer and clearer. But where are we to get the 
hexametere? That is a bard question, and we shall not do Mr. Arnold 
the injustice of quoting his. t us be content with bis first line :-- 


So shone forth, in front of Troy, by the bed of Xanthus. 


Nobody with an ear can accept that as a good hexameter. “Bed of” is 
really too bad for a spondee. In the Greek language, which is fall of 
poudees, such a sp , made of two monosyliables, would be intolera- 
ble in the fifth place. Is is still worse in the English language, which is 
particularly eq ish as to its epond We believe that Mr. Araold 
fell into this and other mistakes from a belief that ia Eoglish hexameters 
there are too few spondees. He bas accordingly, by way of compensa- 
tion, put a great number of bad into his. The only decent specimens of 
hexameter io bis volume are the following, of Dr. Hawtrey’s, with which 
we conclude this article. Mr. Arnold, however, is right in suggesting 
that they are Virgiliaa rather than Homeric :— 


Clearly the rest I behold of the dark-eyed soas of Achaia ; 

Known to me well are the faces of all ; their names I remember ; 
Two, two only remain, whom I see not among the commanders— 
Castor, fleet in the car—Polydeukes, brave with the cestus. 

Own dear brethren of mine—one parent loved us as infants. 

Are they not bere in the host, from the shores of loved Lacedamon, 








in its perfect state must have been one of the most stately fortresses of 
Britain. io plan the castle is nearly a lelogram, with eight dram 
towers 40 ft. in diameter, four at the angles, and tour intermediate on the 
north and south sides, risiog nearly from the edge of the precipice, and 
counected with lofty cartalas. Io advance of the east and west ends are 
raised platforms, each baviag three low bastion or bartizan towers, From 
the right on the north side is a sallyport, to which access was gained by 
means of a river path winding up the rock ; while in the same position 
on the west is the main gate, approaching over a steep drawbridge, and 
through . covered entrance with flanking turrets. 

The interior is unequally divided by a cross wall, which forms a sort 
of inner court marked by four of the round towers, each of which basa 
lofty stair-turret. The priocipal feature io the interior is the Hall of 
Liewelyn on the south side, 130 ft. long. It is now roofless, but was once 
ribbed with eight stone ribs, of which four remain, and furaished with 
three fireplaces, as though intended to be converted by tapestry into ee- 
veral chambers. I: is also lighted by nine east wiadows. The vaults 
underneath were magezioes for stores. It appears from old documents 
that this ball was built on account of the original one being too small, 
The two eastern towers are called the King’s aud Queen's; and ia the 
latter, which is the most northerly, is an oratory, a beautifal little recess 
io the thickaess of the wall, with a polygon east end, groined. It con- 
tains seven,bays, and some trefoil panels as eedilia. Io the lower cham- 
ber are some curious fragments of decorative tracing. Under the King’s 
Tower is a vault, which was accessible only through a trapdoor in the 
floor above. On the soath side is the keep, and a tower called Twrdarn 
or the Broken Tower, the base of which bas been at one time completely 
excavated by the irreverent inbabitants of the town, aod now presents a 
dangerous yy tee almost overbangiog the railway. This castle 
was designed by Heory de Elreton, the architect of Carnarvon, and it is 
said that the workmen employed on the building were all cent from Rat- 
landsbire, which trom the excellence of its stose jaced the best 
masons ia England. Lady Er-kine holds it from the wo at the rent 

















Or, though they came with the rest in ships that bound through the waters, 


of 63. 8d., and a dish of fish to the Queen whenever ehe passes this 
way. 
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1861. The Albion. 


—- 1 ; Jn. thei ind dent Circuit! The receipts of the Ps -offic e decli y, doe exvedi cinema, Sa 
eee SR tani nd Liberia. 1 am unable wo discern i. Un. |their own number, and indepen . i e Patent-office have declined|ry, does not the expediency amount to absolute 
THE PRESIDENTS MESSAGE. pent 1 however, to inaugurate a novel| Judges be provided for all the rest. jin nine months about $100,000, rendering a large| necessity, that without whi "ee ; 
Fillow-Citizens of the Senate and House of Represen-| policy in regard to them without the approbation; Or, secondly, let the Supreme Judges be re-|reduction of the force employed necessary to 
eo" 
tives 

















tt : ch the Government 
i ircui i Yireui i ini cannot be perpetuatec The war continu 
|of Congress, I submit for your consideration the|lieved from Circuit duties, and Circuit Judges pro-| make it self-sustaining. : D In considering the policy to + em. 
i sedented political |¢%Pediency of an appropriation for maintaining a|vided for all the Circuite. ee \ he demands upon the Pensionioffice will be|suppressing the insurrection, I have been 
In the mies of unprece _ ieto Gad | Charge @ Affaires near each of those new States.) Or, thirdly, dispense with Cireuit Courts alto-|largely increased by the insurrection. Numer- 
troubles we have cause of great gratitude to 


4 Se anxious and careful that the inevitable conflict for 
h d bund A does not admit of doubt that important com-| gether, leaving the judicial functions wholly tojous applications for 
for unusual good health and most abundan 


p t | : t _ pensions, based upon|this purpose shall not degenerate into a violent 
mercial advantages might be secured by favorable |the District Courts and an independent aa a wd — ome | war, have/and remorseless revolutionary struggle. I have, 
“on not be surprised to learn that, in the treaties with them. wx= hs y pet mpi 
ou Ww 3 | 


, . PEERS | er is reason tojtherefore, in every case thought it proper to kee 
. : ; The operations of the Treasury during the peri-| I respectfully recommend to the consideration|believe that many who are now upon the pen-|the integrity of the Union prominent as the pri- 
uliar exigencies of the times, our intercourse od which has elapsed since your adjournment|of Congress the present condition of the statute |sion roll and in receipt of the bounty of the Gov- mary object of the contest on our part, leaving 
with foreign nations has been attended with pro-|) .. been conducted with signal success. The|laws, with the hope that Congress will be able to| ernment are in the ranks of the insurgent army, |all questions which are not of vital mili- 
found solicitude, chiefly turning upon our own patriotism of the people has placed at the disposal |tind an easy remedy for the many of the incon- — them aid and comfort. ‘ tary importance, to the more deliberate 
domestic affairs. A disloyal portion of the Amer- of the Government the large means demanded by |veniences and evils which constantly embarrass | he Secretary of the Interior has directed a} action of the Legislature. in the exercise of my 
ican oo have, during the whole year, been en- the public exigencies. Much of the national loan|those engaged in the practical administration of) suspension of the payment of the pensions of such | best discretion, | have adhered to the blockade of 
ged in an attempt to divide and destroy the |persons upon proof of their disloyalty. 





itizens of the industria! classes, | them. ] I recom-|the ports held by the insurgents, j id of - 
nion. A nation which endures factious domes- wrteyen vlnn 0» country’s faith, and zeal| Since the organization of the Government Con-|mend that Congress authorize that officer tolting in torce by Hear He tus tedet Oonaeame 
tic divisions is exposed to disrespect abroad, and) (1 oi, country’s deliverance from its present|gress has created some five thousand acts and/cause the names of such persons to be stricken|enacted at the late session for closing those ports. 
one pow, if not both, is sure, sooner or later, to peril, have induced them to contribute to the sup-|joint resolutions, which fill more than six thou-|from the pension roll. , So also obeying the dictates of prudence as 
invoke foreign intervention. Nations thus tempt- ort of the Government the whole of their limited|84md closely printed pages, and are scattered! The relations of the Government with the In-|well as the obligations of law, instead of 
ed to interfere are not always able to resist the - uisitions. This fact imposes peculiar obliga-\through many volumes. Many of these acts|dian tribes have been greatly disturbed by the in-\transcending, I have adhered to the act of 
counsels of seeming expediency and ungenerous | 84 to economy in disbursement and energy in|have been drawn in haste and without sufficient surrection, especially n_ the Southern Superin- Congress to confiscate property and for insurrec- 
ambition, although measures adopted under such wat - y 4 caution, so that their provisions are often obscure tendency, and in that of New-Mexico. The Indian| tionary purposes. If a new law upon the same 
influences seldom fail to be unfortunate and in- oo from all sources, including loans|in themselves or in conflict with each other, or,/country south of Kansas is in the possession of] subject shall be proposed, its propriety will be 
jurious to those adopting them. | i for the financial year ending on the g0th of June, | 4t least, so doubtful as torender it very difficult | the insurgents from Texas and Arkansas. The!duly considered. The Union must be preserved, 
The disloyal citizens of the United States, whe | eel was $86,835,900 27 ; and the expenditures ,or | for even the best informed persons to ascertain/agents of the United .Siates, appointed since|and hence all dispensable means must be em- 
have offered the ruin of our country in return for Ithe same period, including payments on account Precisely what the statute law really is. |the 4th of March, for this superintendency, have} pioyed. _ We should not be in haste to determine 
the aid and comfort which they have invoked 7 ii Nolte debt, were $84,578,034 47, leaving a|, It seems to me very important that the statute|been unable to reach their eee while the most) that radical and extreme measures, which may 
abroad, have received less patronage and encour- > I i the treasury, on the Ist of July, of|!aws should be made plain and intelligent as pos-| of those who were in office before that time have] reach the loyal as well as the disloyal, are indis- 
agement than they [probably expected. If it were #2 osT 065 80 for tne bes quarter of the financial |sible, and be reduced to as small a compass as|espoused the insurrectionary cause, and assume pensable. The Inaugural Address at the begin- 
just to suppose, as the insurgents have seemed “og am on Sept. 30,1861. The receipts from|™4y consist with the fullness and prescience ol ito exercise the powers of agents by virtue of the ning of the Administration, and the Message to 
to assume, that foreign nations in this ry seen tastuding the balance of July 1, were |the will of the Legislature and the perspicuity of commission from the insurrectionists. It has Congress at the late special session were both 
case, discarding all moral, social and treaty $102,532 509 27, and the expenses $98, 239,733 09, its language ; these, well done, would, I think,|been stated in the public Press that a portion of| mainly devoted to the domestic controversy out 
obligations, would act solely and selfish-/>" “+ ¥’™ valance, on the lst of October, 1861, of/gteatly facilitate the labors of  those| these Indians have been organized as a military) of which the insurrection aud consequent war 
ly for the most speedy restoration of com- $1,292,776 _ ; jwhose duty it is to assist in the ad-|force, and are attached to the army of the insur-|haye sprung. Nothing now occurs to add 
merce, including, especially, the acquisition —. for the remaining three-quarters of| ministration of the laws, and would be a gents. Although the Government has no official|oy gubtract. to or from the principles or 
of cotton, those nations appear as yet not to the year and for the financial year of 1865, togeth-|!asting benefit to the people by placing hefore| information upon the subject, letters have been| general purposes stated aa expressed 
have seen their way to their object more directly | ar with his views of the ways and means for meet-|*hem, in a more accessible and intelligible form, | written to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs by|in those documents. The last ray of 
or clearly through the destruction than through |< the - a cont lated by them, will be the laws which so deeply concern their interests several prominent chiefs, giving assurance of hope for preserving the Union peaceably 
the preservation of the Union. If we could apa Po er Ae to Congress by the Secretary of the and their duties. I am infermed by some, whose |their loyalty to the United States, and ex- expired at the assault upon Fort Sumter, and a 
to believe that foreign nations are actuated by no} easury. Itis gratifying to know that the ex- opinions I respect, that all the acts of Congress |pressing a wish for the presence of the general review of what has occurred since may 
higher principle than this, [am quite sure a sec-| r note Sa od necessary by the rebellion are|[OW in force, and of a permanent and|Federal troops to protect them. It  is|notbe unprofitable. What was painfully uncer- 
ond argument could be made to show them that i beyond the resources of the loyal peo-|general nature, might be revised and  re-/believed that upon the repossession of the conntry|tain then is much better defined and more distinet 
they can reach their aim more readily and easily ao — to believe that the same patriot-\Written, so as to be embraced in one|by the Federal forces the Indians will readily| now, and the progress oi events is plainly in the 
by aiding to crush this rebellion than by giving en-|P 1 which has thus far sustained the Gov-|Yolume, or at least two volumes, of or-jcease all hostile demonstrations and resume their) right direetion. The insurgents confidently claim- 
couragement to it ; . jou ent will continue to sustain it till peace dinarry and convenient size, and I respect-| former relations to the Government. Agriculture,| ed 9 strong support from north of Mason and Dix- 
The principal lever relied on by the insurgents poe peas a shall again bless the land. I respect. | fully recommend to Congress to consider of the|confessedly the largest interest of the nation, has] on’s line, and the friends of the Union were not 
for exciting foreign nations to hostility foll refer to the Sepent of the Secretary of War|S¥bject, and if my suggestion be spesoved, to de- | not a department nor a bureau, but a clerk-| free from apprehension on the point. This, how- 
against us, as already intimated, is the em- fo (Bh meat Ba respecting the numerical strength vise such plan as to their wisdom shall seem most jship only assigned to it in the Government. ever, Was soon settled definitely, andon the right 
barrassment of commerce. Those nations, th connie: ana jo recommendations having in|Properfor the attainment of the end Fans geod be ve it is fortunate that this great interest is 80| side,’ South of the line of noble little Delaware, 
however, not improbably saw from the first)! Whe radio of its efficiency, and the weil.|Une of the unavoidable consequences of the pres-| independent in its nature as not to have demand-| jeq off right from the first. Maryland was made 
that it was the Union which made, as well Setne od the various branches of the service in-|€nt insurrection is the entire suppression in many|ed and extorted more from the Government, I re-|to seem against the Union ; our soldiers were 
our foreign as our domesticcommerce. They can wale to his care. It is gratifying to know that |Places of all ordinary means ot administering |spectiully ask Congress to consider whether} assaulted, bridges were burned, and railroads 
scarcely have failed to perceive that the effort for | rusted Co { the people has proved equal to the |Civil justice by the officers and in the forms cf}something more cannot be given voluntarily with |torn up within her limits, and we were many days 
disunion produces the existing difficulty, and that the gy ai -A a nt ee troo - tendered | €xisting law. This is the case, in whole or in/general advantage. i at one time without the ability to bring a 
one strong nation promises more durable ee ee tenes hy 3D ronal author- | Part, in all the insurgent States, and as our armies | Annual reports exhibiting the condition of our regiment over her soil to the Capital. Now her 
and a more extensive, valuable, and reliable com | aber ROA PIER AR CY yg pi mea arg pleasure|#dvance upon, and take possession of, parts of|agriculture, commerce and manufactures, would] pridges and railroads are repaired, and open to 
merce, than can the same nation broken into hos-|ize = 0 en of his report which make allusion | hese States, the practical evil becomes more ap-| present a fund of information of great practical] the fee seetmatier sey She already gives seven regi 
tile fragments. j f to . sop es ae D daeveo ar discipline already at-| Parent. There are no courts nor officers to|value to thecountry. While I make no suggestion | ments to the cause of the Union, and none to 
mo Set may peepee te tere oun ate our treepe and to the excellent sanitary|“20m_ the citizens of other States may ap-jasto —, ee worse opinion he ny an on iy {enemy, and her people, at a regular election, have 
— Pare egy gy Be condition of the entire army. The recommende- ply for the enforcement of their awful |cultural and Statistical Bureau might profitably 























‘ : - f ‘ 8 ized sustained the Union by a larger majority, and a 
of our country and the stability of our|tion of the Secretary for an organization of the tant onal enous dot vonsthutinn Sas enpeution of the laws for the ion} 2*8er aeeregate vote, than they ever before gave 
Government mainly depends, not upon them, but|militia upon a uniform basis is a subject of 

on the loyalty, virtue, patriotism and intelligence|‘ital importance to the future safety o' 





; ce - oa PP to any , OF any question. 
}such ee | Some a ——- it +7 high as im wth ep has — ee ~ Kentucky, too, for some time in doubt, is now 
: i two hundred millions of dollars, due in large part |the Department of the Interior. is a subject Of | decidedly, and I think, unchangeably ran. 

ofthe American people. The correspondence it-|the country, and is commended ao hel tom insurgents, in open rebellion, to loyal citizens congratulation that the efforts which have been|ihe side ¥ the Union. ay aS 
self, with the usual reservations, is herewith sub- | serious attention of Congress. The ms MON | Who are even now making great sacrifices in the le for the sup ion of this inh traffic! Missouri is comparatively quiet, and I believe 
mitted. I venture to hope it will appear that we |to the regular army, in connection che he -dafec: discharge of their patriotic duty to support the |have been recently attended with unusual success.) cannot again be overrun by the insurrectionists. 
have practised prudence and liberality towards |tion that libs considerably a be hed the num-}¢overnment. Under these circumstances, I have|Five veseels being fitted out for the Slaves}These three States of Maryland, Kentucky and 
foreign Powers, averting causes of irritation, |0er of its officers, gives pecu lar lunportance to been urgently solicited to establish by military |trade, have been seized and condemned. Two Missouri, neither of which would promise a sin- 
and, with firmness maintaining our own|his recommendation for weer gg | a ao ol} Fower courts to administer summary justice in| mates engaged in the trade, and one|yle soldier at first, have now an aggregate of not 
rights and honor. Since, however, it is ap-|cadets to 7 greatest Capac L . t ff om “TY ) Such cases. I bave thus far declined to do it ; person in equipping a vessel as a sila-| jess than 40,000in the field for the Union ; while 
parent that here, as in every other State,|Academy. By —~ cae — heonieahe not because I had any doubt that the end pro-!ver has been convicted and subjected to thejof their citizens certainly not more than 
foreign dangers necessarily attend domestic |has tailed to provi ~ Puuing for Whe ‘hospitals! posed, the collection of the debts, was just penalty of fine and imprisonment, and one Cap-|a third number, and they of doubtful 
difficulties, I nd that adeq and am- occupied by the vo ee ti 1} and right in itself, but because I have been un-|tain having taken a cargo of Africans on board| whereabouts and doubtful existence, are 

le measures be adopted for maintaining the pub-| This subject rae on : to my ~ ice, an | willing to go beyond the pressure of necessity in| his vessel has been convicted of the highest|in arms against it, After a somewhat 
fie defences on every side, while, under this gen- | 48 induced to draw wae wt = : — = the unusual exercise of power. But the powers! grade of offence under our laws, the punishment bloody struggle of months, winter closes on the 
eral recommendation, provision for defending our|copy of which, a y addressed J as oy e-| of Congress, I suppose, are equal to the anoma-|of which is death. Union people of Western Virginia, leaving them 
coast line readily occurs to the mind.juvered to each o fhe persons, and at the dates... occasion, and, therefore, I refer the whole} he Territories of Colorado, Dakotah and Ne-| masters of their own country. 
I also, in the same connection, ask the |respectfully named and stated ee schedule, Con-|natter to Congress, with the hope that a vada, created by the An insurgent force of about fifteen hundred, for 
attention of Congress to our great lakes|‘aining, also, the form of 4 etter marked A») ia may be devised for the administration of/been organized, and civil administration} months domniating the narrow peninsular region 
and rivers. It is believed that some fortifications|aud herewith transmitted. These gentlemen, 1 justice in all such parts of the insurgent States|has been inaugurated jtherein undera us- constituting the counties of Accomee and North- 
and dépéts of arms and munitions, with harbor anderstand, entered upon od designated ‘and Territories as may be under control of this | pices especially gratifying when it is consid- ampton, and known as the Kastern shore of  Vir- 
and navigation improvements at well selected {at the times en gen “we in the rig Government, whether by a voluntary return to al- | ered that the leaven of treason was found existin ginia, together with some continguous parts of 
points upon these, would be of great importance | and have labored — yt ey tie since. jlegiance and order, or by the power of our arms ;|in some of these new countries when the Federal | Maryland, have laid down their arms, and the 
to the national defence and preservation. therefore recommend that they be compensated! i, however, not to be & permanent institution, | officers arrived there. The abundant natural re-|ple there have renewed their allegiance to, and 

I ask attention to the views of the Secretary of |at the same rate as ae ne — — be| but @ temporary substitute, and to cease as soon/sources of these Territories, with the se-jaccepted the protection of the old flag. 

War, expressed in his report upon the same gen-| I further suggest that og | sprogee i |@8 the ordinary Courts can be reéstablished in|curity and protection afforded by organized] |eaves no armed insurrection north of the Poto- 
eral subjects. made fos chaplains toserve et hospitals ss well 4 government, will doubtless invite to them |mac or east of the Chesapeake. 

Ideem it of importance that the loyal regions | a8 with regiments. It is important that some more convenient|a large immigration when peace shall restore| Aiso we have obtained a footing at each of the 
of East Tennessee and Western North Carolina) The report of the Secretary of the Navy presents |. eans should be provided, if possible, for the ad-|the businees of the country. to its accustomed isolated points on the Southern coast of Hatte: 
should be connected with Kentucky and other |(n detail the operations of that branch of the ser- justment of claims against the Government, espe-|channels. 1 submit the resolutions of the Legis-|Port Royal, Tybee Isiand, near Savannah, 
faithful parts of the Union by railroad. I, there-| Vice, the activity and energy which have charac- cially in view of their increased number by reason} iature of Colorado, which evidence the patriotic|Ship Island. And we likewise have some general 
fore, recommend, as a military measure, that Con- | terized its administration, and the results of meas-| (fine war. It is as much the duty of Government spirit of the people of the Territory. So far the|accounts of popular movements in behalf of the 
gress provide for the construction of such road as | ures to increase its efficiency and power. Such to render prompt justice against itself in favor |authority of the United States has am. upheld in|Union in North Carolina and Tennessee. These 
speedily as possible. nave been the additions by construction and pur-| \¢ citizens as it is to administer the same between all the Territories, as it is hoped it will be in the|things demonstrate that the course of the Union 

Kentucky wil! no doubt codperate, and, through |chase, that it may almost be said a navy has been private individuals. future. 1 commend their interests and defence to| is advancing steadily Southward. 
her Legislature, make the most judicious selec-|created and brought into service since our diffi-|" ip). investigation and adjudication of claims in|the enlightened and g care of Congress.| Since your last eltcuseinas Lieut.-Gen. Scorr 
tion of a line, The Northern terminus must con- | culties commenced. : their nature belong to the Judicial Department || rec d to the f bl ideration of|has retired from the head of the army. During 
nect with some existing railroad. and whether the| Besides blockading our extensive coast, squa- Besides, it is apparent that the attention of Con-|Congress the interest of the District o!/his long life the nation has not been un- 
route shall be from Lexington or Nicholas-| irons, larger than ever before assembled under our gress will be more than usually engaged for some|Columbia. ‘The insurrection has been the|mindful of his merit. Yet, on calling to 
ville to the Cumberland Gap, or from|{lag, have been put afloat, and performed deeds| (ne to come with great National questions. cause of much suffering and sacrifice|mind how faithfully, ably and brilliantly he 
Lebanon to the Tennessee line, in the| hich have increased our naval renown. It was intended, by the organization of the )to its inhabitants, and as they have no representa-|has served the country from a time far 
direction of Knoxville, or on some still} 1 would invite special attention to the recom- Court of Claims, Ft to remove this branch of | tive in Congress, that body should not overlook|in our history, when few of the now li had 
different line can easily be determined. Ken-|mendation of the Secretary for @ more perfect or-|\usiness from the halls of Congress ; but while |their just claims upon the Government. been born, and thenceforward continually. I can- 
tucky and the General Government coéperating,| ganization of the navy se atentodns additional the Court has proved to be an effective and valu-| at your late session a joint resolution was adop-| not but think taat we are still his debtor. | submit, 
the work can be completed in a very short time,|zrades in the service. The present organization | abe means of investigation, it in great degree ted, authorizing the President to take meas-|therefore, for your consideration what further 
and when done it will be not only of vast present |is defective and unsatisfactory, and the sugges-|f,iig to effect the object of its AS for want lures for facilitating a proper representation| mark of recognition is due to him and ourselves 
usefulness, but also a valuable permanent im-|tions submitted by the Department will, it is be-| o¢ power to make its judgments final. of the industrial interests of the United States|as a grateful people. 
provement worth its cost in all the future. lieved, if adopted, obviate the difficulties alluded ully aware of the delicacy, not to say the we the Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations,| With the retirement of Gen. Scorr came the 

Some treaties, designed chiefly for the interests |+o, to promote harmony and increase the efficiency | ,er of the subject, I commend to your careful|to be holden at London in the year 1862.|Bxecutive duty of appointing in his stead a Gen- 
of commerce, and having no grave political im-/of the navy. : consideration whether this power of making|{ regret to say I have been unable to give per-|eral-in-Chief of the army. fh is a fortunate cir- 
portance, have been negotiated, and will be sub-| | There are three vacancies on the Bench of the judgments final may not properly be given to the|sonal attention to this subject—a subject at once|cumstance, that neither in Council nor country, 
mitted to the Senate for their consideration.|3upreme Court, two by the decease of Justices}(.o. rt, reserving the right of appeal on questions so interesting in itself, and so extensively and in-|was there, so far as 1 know, any difference of 
Although we have failed to induce some of the | Dantxt and McLean, and one by the resignation] of jaw to the Supreme Court, with such other pro-/|tricately connected with the material prosperity | opinion as to the proper person to be selected. 
commercial Powers to adopt a desirable meliora-|of Justice Campsgtt. I have so far forborne| visions as experience may have shown to belof the world. Through the Secretaries of State| The retiring Chiel repeatedly expressed his 
tion of the rigor of maritime war, we have removed | making nominations to fill the vacancies for rea-| necessary. land of the Interior, a plan or system has been judgment in favor of Gen. McCLe.uan for the po- 
all obstructions from the way of this humane re-|sons which I will now state. Two of the outgo- I ask attention to the report of the Postmaster-'devised and partly matured, which will be laid|sition, and in this the nation seemed to gives 
form, except such as are merely of temporary |ing Judges resided within the States now OverrUD |General, the following being a summary state-| before you. unanimous concurrence. The designation of Gen. 
and accidental occurrance. vy revolt so that if successors were appointed in| ent of the condition of the Department: | Under and by virtue of the act of Congress, en-| McCLxLLan is, therefore, in a considerable degree, 

linvite your attention to the correspondence |the same localities they could not now serve The revenue from all sources during the fiscal |titied “ An act to confiscate property used for in-|the selection of the country as well as of the Ex- 
between Her Britanic Majesty’s Minister, accred-|upon their circuits, and meny of the most compe-| year, ending June 30, 1861, including the annual! |surrectionary purposes, approved Aug. 6, 1861,/ecutive, and hence there is better reason to h 
ited to this Government, and the Secretary of |vent men there probably would not take the PeT-| permanent appropriation of seven hundred thou-|the legal claims of certain persons to the labor|there will be given him the confidence and ¢ 
State, relative to the detention of the British ship | sonal hazard of accepting to serve even here upon! sand dollars for the transportation of free mail and service of certain other persons have|support thus by fair implication promised, and 
Perthshire in June last by the United States|the Supreme Bench. | | matter, was $9,049,296 40, being about two per|become forfeited, and numbers of the lat-|without which he cannot with so full efficiency 
steamer Massachusetts, for a supposed breach of} I have been unwilling to throw all the appoint- jcent. less than the revenue ter, thus liberated, are already depend-| serve the country. 
the blockade. As this detention was occasioned | ments northward, thus disabling myself from mt For 1860, the expenditures were $13,606,759 ll,|ent on the United States, and must be! [thasbeen said that one bad General is better 
by an obvious misapprehension of the facts, anc jing justice to the South on the return of peace, showing a decrease of more than 8 per cent., as | provided for in some way. Besides this, it is not/than two good ones, and the saying is true if 
as justice requires that we should commit no bel-| although I may remark that to transfer to the| compared with those of the previous year, and | impossible that some of the States will pass sim-|taken to mean no more than that an army 
ligerent act not founded in strict right as sanc-|North one which has heretofore been in the South leaving an excess of expenditures over the rev-|jlar enactments for their own benefit respective-|s better directed by a single mind, though infe- 
tioned by public law, I recommend that an appro-| would not, with reference to territory and popula-| nue for the last fiscal year of over $557,462 71 |ly, and by the operation of which persons of the|rior, than by two superior ones at variance and 
priation be made to satisfy the reasonable demand | tion, be unjust. A The gross revenue for the year ending June 30,|same class will be thrown upon them for dis-|cross purposes. And the same is true in all joint 
of the owners of the vessel for her detention. During the long and brilliant Judicial career Of) 1863, is estimated at an increase of 4 per cent.|posal. In such case, I recommend that Congress| operations wherein those engaged can have none 

I repeat the recommendation of my predecessor | Judge McLean, his Circuit grew into an empire) on that of 1861, making $8,683,000,to which should | provide for accepting such persons from such|put a common end in view and can differ only as 
in his annual message to Congress in December | altogether too large for any one Judge to give the|he added the earnings of the Department in|states, according to some mode of valuation|to the choice of means. In a storm at sea no one 
last, in regard to the disposition of the surplus|Courts therein more than a nominal attendance,| carrying free matter, viz: $700,000, making $9,-\in lieu protanto of direct taxes, or upon|can wish the ship to sink, and yet not ae 
which will probably remain after satisfying the|rising in population from one million tour hun-/ 353.000. The total expenditures for 1863 are|some other plan to be agreed on with ali go down together because too many will direct 
claims of American citizens against China, pursu-| ired and seventy thousand and eighteen, in 1830,|egtimated at $12,528,000, leaving an estimated|guch States res <tively, that such persons on| and no single mind can be allowed to control. It 
ant to the awards of the Commissioners under the |to six millions one hundred and filty-one thousand | deficiency of $3,145,000 to be supplied from the! such acceptance by the General Government be | continues to develope that the insurrection is large- 
Act of the 3d of March, 1859 four hundred and five, in 1860. Besides this, the | Treasury in addition to the permanent appropria-|at once deemed free, and that in any event steps} |y, if not exclusively, a war upon the first principle 

If, however, it should not be deemed advisable |country generally has outgrown our present Judi-| tion. be taken for colonizing both classes, or the one|of popular Gevernment—the rights of the people. 
to carry that recommendation into effect, | would | cial system. The present insurrection shows, I think, that tirst mentioned if the other shall not be brought|Conclusive evidence of this is found in the most 
suggest that authority be given for irvesting the| If uniformity was at all intended, the system|the extension of this District across the Potomac |into existence, in some place or places in|grave and maturely-considered public docu- 
principal over the proceeds of the surplus referred | requires that all the States shail be accommodated | River at the time of establishing the Capital here, |a climate congenial to them. It might be|ments,as well as in the general tone of the 
to in good securities, with a view to the satisfac. | with Circuit Courts, attended by Supreme Judges, | was eminently wise, and, consequently, that the|well to consider too, whether the freejinsurgents. In these documents we 
tion of such other just claim of our citizens | while, in fact, Wisconsin, Minnesota, lowa, Kan-|relinquisnment of that portion of it which lies'eolored people already in the United States could) the a of the existing right of suffrage 
against China as are not unlikely to arise hereaf | sas, Florida, Texas, California and Oregon have) within the State of Virginia was unwise and dan. | not, so far as individuals may desire, be included |and the denial to the people of all right to par- 
ter in the course of our extensive trade with that| aever had any such Courts. | gerous. I submit, for your consideration, the ex-|in such colonization. To carry out the plan of|ticipate in the selection of public officers, excep 
Empire. Nor can this well be remedied without a change|pediency of regaining that part of the District| colonization may involve the acquiring of terri-|the legislative body, advocated with labored argu- 

By the act of the 5th of August last, Congress of the system because the adding of Judges toland the restoration of the original boundaries |tory, and also the appropriation of money beyond| ments to prove that large control of the Govern- 
authorized the President to instruct the com- | the Supreme Court, enough for the accommoda-| thereof through negotiations with the State of! that to be expended in the territorial acquisition.|ment in the people is the source of all political 
manders of suitable vessels to defend themselves) tion of all parts of the country with Circuit Courts, Virginia. Having practiced the acquisition of territory forjevil. Monarchy, itself, is sometimes hinted 
against and to capture pirates. This authority|would create a Court altogether too numerous! The report of the Secretary of the Interior, with|nearly sixty years, the question of constitutional|at as a  — refuge from the power of 
has been exercised in a single instance only. for a judicial body of any sort, and the evil of it|the accompanying documents, exhibit the condi-|power to do 60 is no longer an open one with us. |the people. In my _ present sition I 

For the more effectual protection of}be one that will increase as new States come into! tion of the several branches of the public business) The power was at first questioned by Mr. Je¥-| could scarcely be justified were te omit 
our extensive and valuable commerce in|the Union. pertaining to that department. The depressing! reRson, who, however, in the purchase of Louisia-| raising a warning voice against this approach of 
the Eastern seas, especially, it seems to! Circuit Courts are useful,or they are not useful.| nfiuences of the insurrection have been es: cially |na, yielded his scruples on the plea of great expe-| returning despotism. , 
me that it would also be advisable to authorize |[f useful, no State s:ould be denied them. If not! felt in the operations of the Patent and General|diency. If it be that the only legitimate object) It is not needed nor fitting here that a general 
the commanders of sailing vessels to recapture |useful, no State should have them. Let them be|Land Offices. The cash receipts from the sales of of acquiring territory is to furnish homes for\argument should be made in favor of popular in- 
any prizes which pirates may make of the United| provided for all or abolished as to all. public lands during the past year have exceeded| white men. This measure effects that object ; for| stitutions, but there is one point, with its connee- 
States vessels and their cargoes and the Consular} Three modifications occur to me, either of| the expenses of our land system only about $200,-|the emigration of colored men, leaves additional |tions, not so hackneyed a8 most others, to which 
Courts established by law in Eastern countries to| which I think would be an improvement upon our! 000. The sales have been entirely suspended in|room for white men remaining or coming here.|] ask a briefattention. It is the effort to place 
adjudicate the cases in the event that this should|present system. Let the Supreme Court be of|the Southern States, while the interruption to the|Mr. JEFFERSON, Lowever, placed the importance o!| ital on an equal footing with, if not above, labor, 
not be objected to by the loca! authorities. convenient number in every event. business of the country, and the diversion of large procuring Louisiana more on political and commer-|the structure of Government. It is assumed that 

If any good reason exists why we should pre-| Then, first, let the whole country be divided into|numbers of men from labor to military service, |cial grounds than on providing room for population | labor is available only in with capital, 
serve longer in withholding our recognition of the| circuits of convenient size, the Supreme Judges|have obstructed settlements in the new States} On this whole proposition, including the appro-|that nobody labors unless somebody else owning 
independence and sovereignty Hayti|to serve in a number of them corresponding to/and Territories of the Northwest. priation of money with the acquisition of territo-|capital somehow by the use of it induces him to 














last Congress, have 
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labour. This assumed, it is next considercd whether it is best that capi- 
tal shall hire labourers, and thus iaduce them to work by their own cou- 
sent, or buy them and drive them to it without their conszat. Having 
oceeded 60 far, it is naturally concluded that all lubourera are either 
ired labourers or what we call slaves; avd further, it is assumed that | 
whoever is once a hired labourer is fixed in that condition for life. Now, | 
there is no such relation between capital and labour as assumed, nor is | 
there any such thing as a fiee mao being fixed fur life ia the co dition | 
of a hired labourer. Both of these assumptions are false, and all iufer- 
ences from them are groundless. Labour is prior to, and independent | 
of, capital. Capital is only the fruit of labour, and could never have | 
existed if labour bad oot first exiated. Labour is the superior of capital | 
and deserves much the bigber consideration. Capital bus ils rights, | 
which are as worthy of protection as avy other righis. Nor is it denied | 


ropt’s accouals that the acditors thiok him worthy to rule. The 

Chambers, as M. Fould hints, are doubtless “dvoted,” bat they are 

Chambers still, and the irrepressible instinct of all such bodies is to buy 

power with money. Emile Ollivier is not likely to be less treachant be- 

cause his propoecies are fulfilled, nor will the Legitimists be less bitter 

because the Empire bas spent too much in assailing their most cherished 
eas. 

Nor can the Emperor, jast as he appeals to his Parliameot, limit its 
right of speech, or do any act which weakens the power hz has evoked 
in bis own bebalf. One does not blaspiem+ Hercales jast as th? cart is 
moviog. Louis Napoleon mus: williogly or uawillingly develop Parlia- 
mentary power, aod every sach development, though it does not of 
necessity ‘hreaten himself, strikes bard at the system which constitutes 
bis distioctive claim to reign. If the Casar cannot declare war, or opea 


i i : ate e i tion, or transform a 
) babiy always will be a relation between labour aad ‘ 4 loan, or create a department, or pay for an inundation, 

ae vacmal taste Th : error isin assuming that the | City, or sead out an exp-dition. or rectify frontiers, without the consent 
whole labour ot community exists withio that rela'ion. A few meaown of the Coambers, what ishe Caesar for? Simply that he may repress 


capital, and that few avoid labour themselves, and with their capital | 
hire, or buy avother few to labour for them. A large majority belong 
to neither clase, neither work for otbers, n0r bave others working for | 
them. Io most of the Southern States a majority of the whole peuple of | 
all colours are neither slaves nor masters, while ia the Northeru a large 
mejority are neither birers nor hired. Mea with their families, wives, 
sons, and daughters, work for themselves oa their farms, ia their houses 
and io their shops, taking the whole product to themselves and asking | 
no favours of capital on the one bend, nor of bired labourers or slaves 
on the otber. 11 is not forgotten that a considerable number of persons 
miogle their own labour with capital, that is they labour with their owao 
hands, and also buy or bire others to labour for them ; but this is ouly a 
mixed and not a distinct clase, No principle stated is disturbed by the 
existence of this mixed class. ; | 

Again, as bas already beea said, there is not of necessily any euch thing | 
as the free hired labourer being fixed for that condition tor life. Many 
independent meo everywaere in these States a few years back in their 
lives were bired laboarers, The prudent, penniless beggar in the world 
labours for wages a while, saves a surplus with which to buy tools or 
land for bimself, then labours on bis own account auother while, and at 
length hires anotber new begioner to belp him. This is the just and ge- 
nerous and prosperous system which opens tue way to all, gives hope to 
all, and coosequent energy aod progress, and improvement ia the condi 
tion of all. No meu living are more wortby to be trusted than those who | 
toil op on from poverty, none less iuclined to take or touch aught which 
they have not hone-tly earned. Let them beware of sarreudering a poli- | 
tical power which they already possess, and which, if surrendered, will 
surely be used to close the duor of advancement against such as they, | 
and to fix new disabilities aud burdens upoo them till all of liberty shall 

lost. 
“ae the first taking of our National census to the last, are seventy 
yeare, and we fiud our population at the end of the period, eight times 
as great as it was at the beginning. The increase of those other things 
which meo deem desirable bas beea even greater. We thus bave, at one 
view, what the popular priociple applied to Government through the 
machinery of the States and the Union, bas produced ia a giveu time, and 
also what, if firmly maintained, it promises for the future. There are al- 
ready among us those who, if the Union be preserved, will live to see it 
contain 250,000 000. Toe struggle of to-day is not altogether for to-day. 
It is for a vast future also. 

With a firm reliance on Providence, all the more firm and earnest, let 
us proceed in the great task which events have devolved upon us, 


Washington, Dec. 3, 1861. Aprauam LincoLy, 


ef 
A BLOW FOR CASARISM. 


Lonis Napo!eon bas taken the first great step upon a downward path. 

He bas done it, a8 be does most things, with ao aodacity and a com 
#3, a coutempt for worn-out etiquettes, a keen comprehension of 
times and the nation in which be lives, which merk the immeasu- 
rable distance between bim and the herd of unscientific despots, bat his 
step is dowoward nevertheless. The Cesar has ooce more excited the 
admiration of Europe, bat it is by a blow at Cwsarism. For weeks past 
a sough, arising no one koew whence, hed passed through the Coatinent, 
announcing the Empire in danger and a financial crisis at hand. The 
Empire was drifting fast to the gult which sooner or later swallows up 
all autocracies. Orieanists rabbed their bands, for they, to», understand 
their epoch, and know that no civilized State can survive a natioval 
bankraptcy. Red Republicans, in exile or hiding, smiled grimly at the 
accession of strength which they knew was ioevitable from distress, and 
Europe watched restlessly to eee if the eolation would not be aggressive 
war. Thiokiog men waited eagerly for the explosion they saw must fol- 
low these signs, whea suddenly the Emperor spoke. Io « decree, which 
it is impossivie to read wi bout a gasp of angry applauss, Louis Napo- 
leon acknowledged a situat on worse than bis worst enemies bad de- 
ted, looked +traight dowa into the depths of tbe gulf, and choked it 
finging in bis own most c eritbed prerogatives. The defic t, says 
rd Fould—and the clever Jew who hus just beaten the Cabinet may be 
trusted not to exaggerate—is forty millions st-riing, a sum w bich even 
in Eog!and would be considered fr ght'ul. It bas beeo created in this 
wise. Tbe regular revevue of Fravce nearly meets its common expendi. 
ture, bat Cw-arism has eods other than simple government. It has pub- 
lic works to perform which mast strike the imagination, rivers to con- 
trol, railway to build, ca!tivations to foster, camps to consiruct, cities 
to clear for the ready path of the soldiery. 

Every commune requires @ subvention, every industry aid, and the 
Emperor, as earthly Providence, must always appear beneficent. Oue 
and the rame power must decree an annexa'ion, and arrest the effecis of 
an inundation, rebake the gendarmerie aod repair a bad barvest, design 
the new bridges, aud prepare to restore the birds necessary to the agri- 
culture of France. Oa all such questions the Emperor decides of bis own 
mere will, He signs a decree for a supplementary credit, and Pactolus 
opens before the applicant, Of course, as money was to be bad for the 
asking, arkers were many, and the Emperor, who, like most indolent 
men, ts a bad financier, aud who has, b-sides, the natural graciousness 
often found compatible with cruel ind ference, bas sent away noue disap 

ted. When money failed, the Minister used bis credit, or issued 

equer bille, or borrowed from Paris, or placed the military fund on 
the Stock-book, or asked the Bank for a loan, or discounted the fature in 
the best wey he could. The demavds, however, came faster and fasier, 
and though tbe remanets of the Ja-t war loan cleared off much, the evil 
increased till the floating account of the empire rose to for y millions, 
more then the cort of the Russian war, and nearly a third more than that 
of the Italian campaign. The first shock, it was evident, mast bring 
down this fabric of paper, and it came in the ebape of a very deficient 
harvest. The State bought coro, helped others to buy corn, belped the 
municipalities, helped the bakers, helped the dang rous classes, 1i!l ex 

oditure (brea eued to grow illimitable, and the Emperor awcke. M. 

‘ould, the ouly administrative at bis di-posal, was seut for, 
his programme accepted, and the Emperor, after some days of discussion, 
published the decree of wh ch this is the key-note: 

“The only efficacious mewns to attain an invariable budget is to re 
solutely abandon the power which appertains to me of opening a fresh 
credit in the absence of the Chumber. 

“ Faithful to my origin, I oeither regard my prerogative asa sacred 





liberty? It is bold, perhaps even grand, for the Emperor to appeal eo 
frankly to bis popalar origin, to disclaim alike the diviue right acd the 
hered tary obligation, but thea he must be judged by th» standard which 
he has himself elected. If, as he aflicms, the avle claim to power is capa- 
city to use it for the good of the people, and he himselt declares that 
Parliament bas the greater capacity, which of the two mast rale? , 

The Emperor’s courage has saved him for the hour, for, with a consti- 
tutional budget, a loan is not excessively diffizalt, and, as we have oftea 
remarked, it is not France but the Empire whose fiaance is eudangered 
by tbe lavishness inhereat in despotism. Bat to secure himself he has 
given up the bad prerogatives which strack the popular imagination ; 
and will, like the Constantive be so nearly resembles, fiad that io abolish- 
ing the worrhip of Cxesar, be bas destroyed the priaciple on which alone 
the right of uhe Cesar can rest.—Specta‘or, Nov. 16. 

— 

CONVENTION BETWEEN ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND SPAIN. 

This agreement was signed in London, on the 31+t ult., by Earl Rassell, 
Signor de Isturitz, and the Comte de Fiahault, and was to be ratified 
within fifteen days. The Preamble is as follows : 

Her Majesty the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Her Majesty the Queen of Spain, and His Majesty the Emperor 
of the French, feeliog themselves compelled, by the arbitrary and vexa- 
tious conduct of the autborilies of the Repub'ic of Mexico, to demand 
from those authorities more efficaciove protection for the persons aod 
propertice of their subjects, as well as « fulfilment of the obligations con- 
tracted toward their Mxjesties by the Republic of Mexico, have agreed to 





establishments of the Empire are meanwhile freely spoken of. The issae 
it is impossible to predict. Breathings of peace aod disarmament are in 
this case by no means an ualikely prelude to new warlike demonstrations 
or fresh aggressive movements, for which, if other motive were want- 
ing, the unsettled state of Italy can at any time afford a pretext, 
In that kingdom, at once so triumphant and so distracted, two great 
parties seem to be in course of formation, headed respectively by Ricas- 


| oli, the actual, and Ratazzi, the expectant Premier. The programme of 


the former is plain and national. It embraces the dethroaement of 


| priestly power and the posse sion of Rome as the seat of government, 


leaving the final expulsion of the Austrians from Italy to the chancesof 
Time and Fate. Ratazzi,on the other hand, adopts the French view. 
He would do nothing without them; but with them would essay to 
wrest Venice from the hands of its present occupants, and leave the Ro- 
man question to be settled at leieure, being himself ia all things the ad- 
vocate of what may be termed French interests. We may perhaps 
anticipate ; but the occurrences of the day all tend to the conclusion that 
ere long Victor Emmanuel’s political kingdom will be thus split into 
two factione—the one French, the other Italian. 





Meeting of Congress ; the President’s Message. 

The Legislative session commenced at Washington on Monday last ; 
and on the following day Mr. Lincolao’s views of the past aud policy for 
the fature were laid before the national Parliament, ia accustomed form 
and manaer. The document will be found at length elsewhere, though 
we can hardly believe that any reader will peruse it, fur the first time, 
io these columns, 

Looking at this communication with a foreigacr’s eye, it strikes us as 
far more remarkable by its omissions than for its contents, It was perhaps 
not unreasonable to hope for some allusion to the Slidell and 
Mason affair, oa the interpretation of which ia Eaglaud some persons be- 
lieve war and peace to be hangiog. The United States have been formally 
invited to accede to a convention made between three European powers 
| for exacting reparation from the Republic of Mexico; some meation of 
this project—something concerniog it, whe her in the vay of approval or 
| pro‘est, it could not be presumptuous to expect. A very high, indeed an 





conclude @ conveation, with a view to combine their common action, _‘| almost exclusive Tariff, aimed against the commerce of two at least 


After tbe usual formal announcement of the Pleaipotentiariee, the 
Convention rans thas : 


Article 1. H. M. the Queen of the United Kingdom of Great Britain aud 
Ireland, H. M. the Queen of Spaia, and H. M. the Emperor of the French, 
engage to make, immediately after the sigoature of the present conven- 
tion, the necessary arrangements for despatching to the coasts of Mexico 
combioed naval and military forces, the strength of which shall be de- 
termived by a future interchange of communications between their Go- 
vernments, but of which the total shail be sufficient to seize and occupy 
tbe several fortresses and military positions on the Mexican coast.—The 
commanders of the allied forces shall be, moreover, authorized to exe- 
cute the other operations which may be consid-red, on the spot, most 
suitable to effeet the object epecified in the preamble of the present con- 
vention, and epecially to eosure the security of foreign resitente.— 
All the measures contemplated in this article shall be taken in the name 
and on the account of the bigh contracting parties, without reference to 
the particular nationality of the forces employed to execute them. 

Article 2. The high coutracting pariies engage not to seek for them- 
selves, in the emp!oy ment of the coercive measures contemplated by the 
present convention, any acquisition of territory por any special auvan- 
tage, and not to exercis: io the intercal affairs of Mexico any influence 
of a nature to prejadice the right of the Mexican nation to choose and to 
constitute freely the form of ite government. 

Article 3. A commission composed of three commiesioners, one to be 
named by each o/ the contraciing Powers, shall be established with full 
authority to determice all questions tbat may arise as to the application 
or dis ributiva of the sum of money which may be recovered from Mexi- 
co, having regard to the respective rights of the three contracting par- 
ties. 

Article 4. The high contracting parties desiring, moreover, that the 
measures which they intend to adopt sboald not bear an exclusive char- 
acter, and being aware that the Government of the United States, on its 
part, bas, like them, claims to eoforce upon the Mexican Republic, agree 
tbat immediately after tbe sigoatare of the present convention a copy 
thereof shall be communicated tothe Goveroment cf the Uuited States ; 
that that Government sball be invited to acerde to it; and that ia anti- 
sipation of that acecssiou their respective Ministers at Washington sball 
be at ouce furnished with full powers for the purpose of concluding aad 
signing collectively or separately, wich the Pieaipotertiary designated 
by the Presideat of the United States, a convention ideatic, save the sup- 
pression of the present article, with that which they siga thisday. But 
as by delaying to put into execution Articles 1 and 2 of the present coa- 
veution, the bigh coutractiog parties would ivcur a risk of failing ia the 
object which they desire to attala, they bave agreed not to defer, with 
the view of obtaining the accession 0; the Government of the Usired 
States, the commencem sat of the above-mentioved operations beyond the 
time at which their combined forces can be assembled in the neignbcur- 
bood of Vera Craz. 
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Later Tidings from Europe, 

Letters aod papers to the 20 h alt. have come t> hand from London 
and Liverpool ; aud, by telegrams to Qaeenstowa, news of one day’s 
later date bas been received. There is not however an item worth men- 
tion ia the way of our domestic politics ; nor, ifwe may judge by the 
price of Consols, last quoted at 94}, is there any apparent apprebension 
at home as to the course of eveatsiateroal or external. Individual Mem- 
bers cf Parliament contiaue to alvert to American affairs, in addrese- 
ing the'e consiituents or in after-dinner orations, some leaning to 
the Northern aod some to the Southern cause; but their utterances, 
as we have often said, are neither the voice of the people, nor 
of the goveroment. One fact alone has peculiar interest. The 
Confederate States’ armed steamer Nashville is said to have arrived at 
Southampton on the 2lst ult., having, two days previously, fallen in 
with the New York merchant-ship Harvey Birch, of th's port, and 
bound bither ic ballast from Havre. The ship was barnt by the captore, 








deposit which cannot be toucbed, nor as an heritage from my arcestors 
which must be transmitied intact to my son. 

* Elected by the people and reprerenting their interests, I shall always 
abandon, without regret, every prerogative useless for the good of the 
public, as I ehall likewise» preserve unsbaken in my hands all power 
which is indiepevsable for the tranqaillty and prosperiiy of the 

” 


There is somethiog noble, something one scarcely expects from kings, 
in the fraokoess of this declaration, and its novleness may, perbaps, 
blind Frenchmen for an hour to the tra'b which it reveals, Cresariew 
bas broken down in one essential depariment of life. By the con’ession 
of the Cwsur bimself, {t is unable, with all its enormous power, to meet a 
financial crisis, and in the most practical of all State questions is com 
pelled to fall back on the Parliamentary system it has so long denounced 
as one rich only in “ unpractical” rhetoric. It is not a pleasant confes- 
sion for @ system whose claim to exist is that it is wiser, more pre-cieat, 
and more resourceful than the “ compromise called constitu.iovaliem.”’ 
What kiod of wiedom is that which, with the wealth of a nation to 
manege, is still unable to count? Or what is the value of the pre- 
science which fore ees everything except ruin, and of the resources which 
only fail jurt when the first strain begins? The Emperor is wise beyoud 
the wisdom of kings ia looking to bis Chambers for aid, but if they are 
stronger, aod more statesmenlike, aud more reliable than himseli iu this | 
vital d-partment of State, they may be so in all. Parliament is the deus 
ez machind summoned by Louis Napoleon, and sali not the dews govern ? 
The Coamb-re wili not vote wiiboat arguqent, or meet such a demand 
without ao appeal to the people, aad it is not while auditing a bank- 





and the Captain and crew are further said to bave beea carried to 
Southampton in irons aod there landed. We shall be carious to hear 
whether the Nashville was, or was not, a regularly commiasioned sbip 
of war. If not, she will oot be permitted to refit at Southampton, 
which inten‘ion is attributed to ber commander, Captain Pegram. But 
io this matier, as in the shipment of munitions of war for a Southern 
market aod oiber illegal operations, much will depend upon the acti- 
vity and discretion of the U.S. Minister in London and the U.S. local 
Cousuls. It may be remarked also that, inasmuch as this arrival at 
Soutbampton occurred on the very dvy when the latest despatch left 
Queens'owa, it is prematare to dwell upoa the “ remaining’’ and the 
* refittiog”’ of a sbip of doubtful repute. 

The Convention between Great Britain, France, aad Spain, for a joint 
naval aod military prosecution of their cl.ims upon Mexico, has been 


| published. We lay it before ouc readers elsewhere. The plan, as stated, 


is simple enough. We shall be agreeably disappointed ia fiading it car- 
ried out, withoct complications aud difficulties worse than the state from 
which relief is sought. 


| among the greater nations of the O!d World, bas not tended to draw forth 

the “ sympatby ” so much demanded in th’s portioa of the New; it was 
| thought possible that some modification of this Tar.ff might be in store 
{for the future. The blockade of the Southern ports is a severe trial 
to sundry States that thrive by manufactures; an idea has beea 
bruited abroad, that some mode of relief was contemplated. 
Not a few aliens have been eeriously sggrieved in their per- 
sons and plans by insovations in regard to their comings 
and goiogs, their doings and their sayings, which may have 
been necestary but were clearly illegal ; regarding these, a word 
of regret or avvlogy—addreesed, of course, to Mr. Lincola’s countrymen 
who are equally eufferere—might bave found place. Yet the Presiden- 
tial Message leaves untouched, the boarding of the steamer 7vent, the 
pending Expedition against Mexico, the Moriill Tariff, the Blockade of 
the South, the restraiat of passports, the permanent suspeasion of such 
benefits as are supposed to accrue to freemen from the operation of a 
habeas corpus enactment. In spite therefore of the universal satisfaction 
with which the Meseage bas been received by the press, we venture to 
bint at our own p | disappoiatment, and trast that we shall give no 
offence in 80 doing. 

Mr. Lincoln, it is true, is not quite silent or the eubject of foreign re- 
lations. He devotes to them a couple of paragraphs, which commence 
with an acknowledgment of “ profound solicitude,” and close with a re- 
commendation of warlike preparations. Let us examine briefly what is 
intermediate. Refraining from any attempt at rounded sentences or 
polich of style, it is to be regretted that Mr. Lincola has not been en- 
abled to substitute the far better quality of clearnese. He certainly 
has not, so far as reference to other countries is coaeerned. Not that 
we would dwell opon the singular use of the term “factious domestic 
divisions” in one line, and “ this rebellion” in another, or catch up the 
pbrase “ one party, if not both,” for merely imagining which our poor 
land bas been so seriously belaboured. These might have been slips of 
the peo. The difficulty we find is in comprehending the precise drift of 
the various allusions to commerce and cotton and treaties and eelfish- 
ness. They are at best somewhat jumbled ; bat, if interpreted plain- 
ly, cannot be deemed over palatable to those who furoish their 
subject, or of high reach in political ethics. Por what says the Chief Magis- 
trate of this Republic to France aod Great Britain? Simply this: “it 
might be impolite to suggest that you dou’t care a fig avout ‘ moral, so- 
cial, and treaty obligations ;’ still, you ‘not improbably saw from the 
firet’ on which side your bread was battered, and you cao gain your 
‘aim more readily and easily by aiding to crush thie rebellion than by 
giving encouragement to it!’” If this be not the precise meaning 
of Mr. Lincolo’s words, we confess our inability to fathom them. If it 
be, we wish that the suggestion touching assistance that might 
be rendered in putting down insurrection had been tendered to 
Governments, to which in modern days such iatermeddliog is not 
unfamiliar. The late Czar, in 1849, aided Austria in “crushing 
a rebellion’ ian Hungary. Louis Napoleoa did the same kind office for 
the Pope, in the siege of Rome in the same year, and for the ex King of 
Naples, to a certaia extent, at the beginuiog of this preseat year, by 
keepiog the Sardiniav fleet daring severa! months aloof from Gaeta. It 
is bard, we eay, that Great Britain, not addicted to this sort of iaterfer- 
ence, thould be thus iavited to belie her traditions and her instincte 
Really, Mr. Lincola ought to superscribe certain of bis paragrerphe. As 
it is, we deem it fortunate, on the whole, that oar nation is not quite so 
sensitive as one we could name, touching written or epokea imputations 
upon her bonour or ber policy. She has lived down not a few iibels, and 
grown ip greatness despite malevolence. Mr. Lincola’s hiats to foreiga 
powers are not flattering ; bat we bave co idea that they will be called 
offensive. 











North and South. 

The proceedings of Congress have, daring the past week, beea watched 
witb more ioterest by the public, thao any details of military or naval 
operationts. The latter indeed have not been momentous. The fierce 
canoonading on the 220d and 23rd alt., between Fort Pickens and the 
various batteries under command of General Bragg, does not seem 
to have resulted ia heavy loss to either side, nor to bave been followed 
ap by any assault.—Along the coast of Georgia and South Carolina, 
no serious collis‘on is reported—A long range exchange of shots ia 
James River on Monday last, between three or four U. S. gunboats and 
the Southerfi armed steamer Fork‘own repated “ iron-cased,”’ has had little 
inflaence in deciding the fortunes of the war.—The only serious 
affair on the list was announced yesterday on the authority of Mempbis 
paper,—tbe “total defeat” of a Soathern force by “ Parson Brownlow,”’ 
on the Ist inst., at Morristown, in East Tennessee, 30 miles south of Cam- 
berland Gap. We neither believe the story nor disbelieve it; but are 
forced to receive all such intelligence with caution, remembering how a 
prodigious victory was recorded one day lately, as having occarred at 


The manner in which M. Fould, the restored Fioance Minister of | Pikesville—tbe story being afterwards contraiicted. Nothing, however, 


Fraace, is to lilt the Emperor from the slough of flaancial despond bas 
not yet been made public ; but reductions io the vast naval ani military 





is more probable than that a battle has been fought. The wonder is, with 
such prodigious masses of armed men io motion, tuat conflicts are a0 few 
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and 80 bloodless. Along the line of the Potomac maiual watching is 
only relieved at intervals by skirmishes between pickets. 

Information from the South is scanty.—Doubts are thrown upon the 
statements that the seat of the Confederate Governmeat is to be transfer- 
red from Richmond to Nashville.—It is reported here that 8 movement 
io favour of the Ucion has been discovered and suppressed at New Or- 
leans, and that many arrests have been made in consequence. Uafortu- 
nately thie, the most piquant bit of information, reaches us only in the 
form of aramour.—In South Carolina, the spirit of resistance and resent- 
ment has been stimulated by the hostile occupation of the soil. 
Charleston paper states that, ia the neighbourhood of Port Royal Har- 
bour, the planters generally are setting fire to their stored crops of cot- 
ton and rice, lest they should fall into Northern hands. From euch items 
aa these we can gather no progao%tics as to the final termination of the 
war. 

On the other hand, the preparations for its continuance on the part of 
the U. S. Administration—vigorously sustained as this appears to be by 
the National Legislature and by public opioioa—may well be set down 
as enormous. The Secretary of War reports six-handred and sixty thou- 
gand men in the field, of whom more than twenty-thousand are Regulars. 
The Secretary of the Navy gives in a list of two handred end sixty-four 
armed ships, carrying 2,557 gans, and promises that to these, before the 
year is closed, there will be added fifty-two new steamers, three of which 
are to be cased in iron. Verily these means are enormous, if wielded 
with good-will, resolation, and intelligence. On the pecaniary arrange- 
ments, for oiling and keeping in movement this vast offensive machine, 
we ere not so well informed. The Secretary of the Treasury has not yet 
banded io bis Report, and the President only touches upon that portion of 
the financial year, when a balance in the cash -box was a pleasant fact. 

It is not our province to note the proceedings of Congress, eave ia so 
far as they concern foreign relations directly or indirectly ; but as it can- 
net be denied that we are profound!y interested in the duration of this 
unhappy civil war, we must once in a while cast an eye upon the legis- 
lative participation thereia. Up to the present time, we gather from 
the recoid and from general sources that the degree ia which Abolition- 
iem is to enter into the conduct of the war becomes more and more a 
knotty point. It is obvious that not a few Members of both Houses are 
extreme in their views, and that they are eupported by cer- 
tain Members of Mr. Lincolo’s Cabinet. Mr. Liacola himself 
appears, so far we can perceive, to decline to lend himself 
to any sentimental leanings, and to entertain only euch tendencies 
toward emancipation as mast result ia the very nature of things from 
the progress of a hostile campaiga. The Presideat moreover lets fall the 
opinion that free negroes are not unmixed blessings. He desires that 
some scheme for colonizing them should be matured, pari passu with their 
necessitated acquirition. 





A Proper Retribution. 

In the foregoing summary of local affairs we have touched as deli- 
cately as possible upon the subject of Slavery. We have no euch reti- 
eence in regard to the Slave Trade ; and must therefore utter our word 
of congratulation to the civilized world, that a severe blow has been 
dealt upon the inbuman traffickers thereia. 

Since the 4th of March iast, when a new régime was inaugurated and 
the conduct cf U. S. prosecutions fell into new hands, many legal pro- 
cesses have been institated against persons ani ships engaged in 
this piratical trade. Yet it seemed that the old facilities for hood- 
winking officers of the law, and sailing forth free from all of its obstrac- 
tions, were not by avy means exhausted. Criminals got of clear ; ships 
were confiscated. bat re-appeared on the coast of Africa. Finally, a 
change has come over the malefactors. A Captain Nathaniel Gordon, 
of the slaver Erie, has been tried, convicted, and sentenced to be hung 
in this city on the 7th of February next—the legal punishment of this 
orime beiog death. May the Lord have mercy on his soul! We hope 
the President of the United States will suffer justice to be done upon bis 
body. 





The Affair of the Royal Mail Steamer, “ Trent.” 

If the President of the U. S. could not fiad place io his Missive for 
Captain Wilkes and bis late exploit upon the high seas, it is otherwise 
with the Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Gideon Welles is elated to such 
degree by the event, that he forgets to reiterate, in bis formal Report 
presented to Congress, the imputed character of Mesers. Slidell and 
Mason, upon the sole strength of which justification of the ecizure has 
been maintained. Was it purposed, or was it by a certain curiosa infe'i 
citas, that Mr. Welles, in deecribing the circumstances and awarding “ the 
empbetic approval of the department” to Capt. Wilkes, bas steered clear 
of the familiar appellations, “ ambassadors,” “ emissaries,”’ “bearers of 
despatches?” Io his four-and-twenty lines devoted to this achievement, 
the hapless individuals are designated as “ disloyal citizens,” as “ leading 
conspirators,” as “ dangerous men,” as “ rebel enemies’’—not once, that 
is to eay, otherwise than as political refugees. If this case be pleaded 
in the high court of diplomacy, our Attorney-General ought really to 
offer Mr. Welles a “retaiaer,”’ so ably, Ly tacit inference, does be 
argue on our side. 

Bat if the American Secretary of the Navy thus carelessly or wilfully 
throws overboard the best part of bis argament in the ectual case, he bas 
a wary eye for futare contingencies. Not yielding to Professor Theophi 
los Parsons or the Hon. Eiward Everett in certainty that there can be 
no dispute about the matter, he warns Captains in the American Navy 
that the omission to capture the 7rent berself on this occasion must by no 
means be construed into a “ precedent.” There is absolately a touch of 
the sublime in this adjaration ; nor can we doubt from it that if Fate 
had made Mr. Gideon Welles a Commodore ia place of a Cabinet Mivis- 
ter, and bad put him on board the U.S. steamer James Adger in an Eng- 
lish port the otber day, he would have sailed straightway up the Thames 
to Fishmongers’ Hall, which lies contiguous to London Bridge, and 
would then and there have seized those “ dangerous men,” Messrs. Yan- 
cey and Dadley Mann, telling the astonished Corporate body that if he 
omitted to seize them too, it was by no means to be construed into a 
“ precedent.” 

And if Mr. Welles bad thas “ set the Thamee on fire,” canit be doubted 
that be would ere now bave received the thanks of Congress? Did not 
the House of Representatives, 02 Monday—before the Presidential Mes- 
gage and the official Report in question were received, and as its very 
first general proceediog—pass a Resolation of Thanks to Captain Wilkes ? 
Did not even a zealous member, whose gratitude for service done the 
State was in of bis gr tical acqai ts, move as a eub- 
stitute that a gold medal should be presented to this new hero, “ with 
emblems and devices expressive of the bigh sense of confidence enter- 
tained for him by Congress, ia his prompt arrest of the rebels, Mason 
and Slidell’? The phrase is as good as anything in Punch. It would 
be well if the animus, that euggested it, only found vent on the floor 
of the Legislative Chambers. 

In the midst of this harly-burly, let us do a bit of justice to Cap- 
tain Wilkes himself. Of course we consider that he did o rash and 
unjustifiable deed, in the neck-or-nothing etyle that finds too much 
favour here. Yct, so far as we have tracked him io print, he bas borne 
his honours meekly. Boston bas bowed down before him ; 20 hos New 
York, in a measure. Ata meeting of the Historical Society on Tuesday 
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| hight, the Hon. Luther Bradish, as President, welcomed him in terms 
| that would bave been thought far-fetched ia a comedy at Wallack’s. 

Bat the Captain—and here is our point—made the most sagacious remark 
| that the affair bas yet called forth. He eaid “be must confess that he 
| could see nothing in what he bad done, worthy of the bright page in bis- 
| tory, which it was insisted ehould be reserved for him.” Neither can we. 
| Neither will the American people, when they bave outgrown the effer- 
| vescence of youth, end learaed that national life is something better than 


| a “ sensation-piece.”’ 


Such very pronounced writers on international law as Messrs, Everett, 
Welles, Theophilus Parsons, and General Cass, may be interested in 
knowing that, if the action of Captain Wilkes took the President of the 
U. S. quite by surprise, it will not have come so unexpectedly upon her 
Britannic Majesty's Government. There is reason to believe that some 
such seizure was anticipated in or near the British Channel three weeks 
ago, and that two or three ships of war were despatched from Portsmouth 
consequently, to cruise for the protection of oar mail-ateamers. 





The U, 8. and British North America. 

Whether actiog on direct orders from home, or prompted only by the 
actual aspect of affairs, there is no doubt that the Canadian Military 
authorities are bestirriog themselves to put their department into order. 
The Commander-in-Chief is making a tour of inspection ; and at sundry 
points, where old fortifications are out of repair or new ones are requi- 
site, reparation or constraction has been d.—The Himalay 
troop-ship, we observe, has brought to Halifax detachments for several 
regiments now in th» Colonies, These are on the way to their various des- 
tioations ; and we think it not improbable that one at least of the two 
Regiments quartered at H ilifsx will be transferred for service to Quebec, 
either by direct water communication to Rivier® da Loup, or by the ordi- 
oary route through New Braaswick. 

There is n0 cause for useasiness in these slight movements; bat the 
incpportane action of Captaia Wilkes, and the spirit ia which it has 
been received ia the Uaited States, have rendered it imperative on the 
guardians of the Q ieea’s Colonial dominions that they should not be 
found altogether defenceless, if hot blood should uafuriunately prevail. 





The Colonial journals that reach this office contain 8» many flattering 
and most kindly notices of the proposed change in the price of the 
Albion, that we lack space no less than language for duly expressing our 
gratitude. Friends in the Provinces will in the meantime be glad to 
leara that the change promises already to result most advantageously. 


A New Mayor at Last. 

We congratulate this city on having at last got rid of the incubus of 
Mayor Wo 4d, who has for years past—rightly or wrongly—been identi- 
fied in the political mind with mal-administratioa, political jobbing, 
corraptioa, high taxes, and every other evil wherewith an unscrapnious 
municipal goveroment can torture an anresisting community. 

Oa Tuesday last, after a contest of uasxampled closea-ss between Mr. 
George Opdyke, Mr. OC. G. Ganther, aad the notorious Mr. Fernando 
Wood, the first-named was elected by a plurality of 588 votes. He polled 
more than 25,000, aad each of the defeated candidates upwards of 24,000 — 
Mr. Opdyke is a merchaat, and is represented as a man of uncompromi- 
sing integrity. Taois isso much gained ; and the ousting of Mr. Wood is 
a gtim retribation for hisdemerits. On the other band, it would be a 
very absurd delusion, to suppoze that we are therefore about to enter upon 
a period of total reform. We fear the system of exaction and rapacity is 
ingrained, and very hard to eradicate, nor is Mr. Opdyke likely to have 
many efficient aad official co-lrbourers. 





“A Remarkable Prophecy.” 

Under the above beading, one of the New York daily papers has copied 
from the Boston Christian Advertiser certain supposed verses from the 
Book of the Prophet Haggai, said to have been pointed out to the reli- 
gious jourpaliet io question by “an emioent Baptist divine.” The 
quotation, which it is needless to repeat, affects to fulminate a terrible 
decree against ihe Sou'h and her “ rice fields ;” but it bas been rightly 
pronounced an impious invention, aud our city ne‘ghbour here declares 
bie Boston contemporary to have been “ badly hoaxed.”’ We respecifully 
submit that this is letting off a delinquent too cheaply. The hoax might 
bave beeo intended as a ely bit at the clergymen of all denomioations 
who pervert their sacred office by the perpetual substitute, in their 
pulpits, of politics for religion, or as a reproof for those of them particu- 
larly who etrain especial Biblical allusions to serve their own ioflamma- 
tory purposes ; but this is scarcely probable. Under any circumstances, 
we must bold the Editor of the Christian Advertiser guilty of extreme care- 
leeeneas, in admitting so “ remarkable” a prophecy, without verifying it; 
and we take the opportunity of proteeting at the same time against the 
too frequent perversion of passages from the Bible, that bappea to be 
textually correct. There are many allusions to both North and South ia 
the Prophecies of Daniel and Jeremiah. and elsewhere ; but only ignorant 
or unscrupulous writers and speakers can pervert these from their obvious 
local applicatioss. The Navy Department would not surely quote the 
13th chapter of Jeremiab, verse the 19th: “ The cities of the South eball 
be shut up and nose shall open them,” in justification of its order to close 
permanently the ports of Savannah and Charleston by sinking etone- 
loaded ships at their entrance. 

eta een 


wrama. 


As it has been formally announced that Mr. Charles Gayler wrote that very 
amusing comedietta, “The Magic Marriage,” which draws large audiences to 
Wallack’s and sends them home content, we have mach pleasure in putting the 
fact on record and congratulating the author on his success.—This is more 
than we can do for Mr. Henry Morford, who has momentarily added a farce, 
under the title of “‘ Secesh ” to the répertoire of Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams, 
still starring it at the Winter Garden to their owa entire satisfaction. Judg- 
ing from the daily prints, the bad taste, that suggested civil war as the ground- 
work or theme of a farce, bas not been compensated by any particular merit in 
the piece itself, which is described as at once dreary and vulgar. We confess 
we have not had the courage to see it.— At Laura Keene’s it is enough to say 
that “‘ The Seven Sons” still exclude the drama, properly so-called.—At the 
Academy of Music, on Monday next, Mr. Hanlon (let the Muses hang their di- 
minished heads!) is to show New York those flying trapdze tricks with which 
Monsieur Léotard has electrified the citizens of Paris, and earned for himself a 
name acarcely second to that of Blondin—Our theatrical managers will have 
to exert themselves, or, in the present feverish condition of the public taste 
—stimulated by war and debauched by spectacles—the coming acrobat will 
thin their houses. 

Across the water, several items of news are worth mention. Edwin Booth, 
Mr. Phelps, Mr. Fechter, and Gustavus Brooke, are sustaining at intervals the 
fortanes of the “ legitimate,” in the face of a juvenile Opera and Ballet troupe 
from Spain, Mr. Sothern’s Lord Dundreary in Tom Taylor's “ American 
Cousin,” and a ion of jon-pieces of the Boucicault school. With 
singular unanimity, the London press hails Mr. Sothern’s performance as a 
most whimsical and laughter-moviog Lit of extravagance, whilst with equal 
unanimity they hoot the stupid play in which that part is found. Let us drop 
both of them, thankful that we are relieved of their presence here ; and pen a 
word or two on the latest “ sensation.” 

Having made a fortane out of the “ tremendous header” in the “Colleen Bawny 
—the astounding effect of an actress jamping from the stage into @ pool of sham 
water baving turned balf London crazy—Mr. Dion Boucicaalt has substituted the 























“Octoroon,” with its Mississippi steamer and slave auctions, at the Adelphi. 
But he is not to reign alone in his peculiar walk. Mr. Falconer, leasee of the 
Lyceum, and a dramatist of very considerable merit, bas alsotarned playwright , 
and has pitted a jamp against the header. He too has been to an Irish source, 
and has dramatised “ John Doe,” one of Banim’s “‘ Tales of the O'Hara Family,’' 
daptising his version as “ Peep.o’-Day, or Savourneen Deelish,” a sufficiently 
Hibernian title in all conscience. In this, as in “ Colleen Bawn,” the exciting 
scene introduces the poor heroine on the point of being murdered. The stage most 
picturesquely represents an old stone quarry with overhanging edges. Thesavage 
axe is uplifted ; the audience palpitates ; when, lo, a veritable deus ex machind ! 
The playwright’s imagination and the carpenter's skill ward off the blow. Sud- 
denly, down upon the stage, swinging on a bent sapling that yields him to the 
rescue and thea springs up agaia to its place on the verge of the qaarry, drops 
the hero. The assassin’s own head is punched, instead of his victim's, and the 
house rings with well-merited applause. © fortunate cockuies, who have such 
playwrights and such carpenters! Is there not reason to hope that in Tom 
Taylor's or ofr. Oxenford’s forthcoming Operas, to which we alluded last week, 
either Blondin or Léotard or both may finda place? Only imagine a climax of 
of headers and jumps, set to music fit to shake the spheres ! 

It is right to add that even herein Mr. Falconer sustains his literary reputa- 
tion—a point of some importance, seeing that Literature and the Drama appear 
to be doomed to part company. Still, his chief fault is wordiness, for which in 
this instance he is reproached, somebody observing that this tendency to ampli- 
fication is generally the cause of ‘ Falconer’s shipwreck.” 


Hatts and Hancies, 


Governor Hincks las formally announce’ to the Barbadoes House of 
Aseembly the appointment of the Hoa. James Walker, C.B., late Colonial 
Secretary, as bis successor in the Government of the Windward Islands, 

—Professor Agassis, has received from the Royal S ciety of Lon- 
don the Copley medal, the chiet scieutific honour iu their gift. This ig 
a gold medal, the fruit of a bequest made by Sir Godfrey Copley, a 








member of the society, who died ia 1709. ————A large number of 
the gift of Prince Napolcoa, have been received by L’Institat Canadien, 
0! Montreal———-—Toe Emperor of Austria has abolished another con- 


stitution, that of Croatia, in order, his Majesty says, to increase the unity 
of the empire. —— Major von Aruim, who-e death was mentioned in 
last week’s Alinun, was io bie seveoty-eighth year. By his death Prussia 
bas lost one of her oldest soldiers. He was a Kaight of the Order of the 
Iron Cross of the fist class, which distinction be won as leader of a 
equairoa of the Prince William Dragoons at the battle of Waterloo, 
where he distioguisled himself iu the pursuit of the ecemy, and by an 
impetuous dash captured a complete battery of artillery ——-——The 
proprietors of the Great Hastern have sanctioned the proposal of the Board 
of Directore to raise an additioaal eam of £25 000 to meet the unexpec- 
ted outlay rendered neceesary by the recent accident to the ship. Near- 
ly two thirds of the sum bas been already (taken up, —The fifth of 
November passed off quictly at Londonderry. Orange flags were shown, 
aod the Cathedral bells rang oat peals during the day, but no other de- 
monstratioa was made. —Mr. Galt, the Canadian finance minister, 
is paying a visit to Washington ; of the real object of bis visit we see no 
indication in the journals, ——Viscouat Milton, eldest son of Earl 
Fiizwilliam, who bas been making an exteuded tour in this country, sailed 
tor Liverpool last Wednesday, in the Cunard steamer, Avia ———Mesara, 
Ti tiouer, of London, ansounce a work, edited by Mr. Wm. Sterling, M P., 
“ Memoirs de la Cour d'E+pague eous le Regne de Charles IL., 1678-1682.” 
——Mrs. Mary Howitt is employed io translating Miss Bremer’s new book, 
“Travels in the Holy Land.’’—-—-—~-Tne French Government are said 
to be building very oostly lines of steamers to ran between France, the 
Weat Ludies, and North America, It is asked whether the £40 000,000 defi- 
cit of bis Imperial Majesty will act as aoy bar to his steam navigation en- 
terprixes,_————The expenses attending the elevation of the Duchess of 
Sutherland to the bonours lately conferred on her, in the way 
of fees and stamps, are as follows:—Fees: Countess Cromartie, 
£2,387 ; Viscountess Tarbet, £416 ; Baroo2ss Castieham, £348 ; Baron- 
ess Macleod, £404. Stamps, £1,870, Total, £5.425——-——Io the 
course of a recevt lecture on “ Italy and the Italian Movement,” in 
laud, delivered by Mr. Stansfeld, M. P. for Halifax, be stated that when 
the peace of Viliafraoca was concluded, Cavour sent the following tele- 
gram to Ricasoli :—* Cavour to Ricasoli.—Peace with Austria. I resign. 
Dakes back. All to the devwil.”—————The Mabarajab of Cashmere, 
who bas been in Eogland lately, bas ordered four pl stands of 
bagpipes, with the requisite number of reeds aud chanters. It is the 
intention of the Mabarsjah to organize a corps of native pipers in India, 
he baving become a lover of pipe wasic during bis stay in Scotland, 
————There was recently exhibited ia Covent Garden Market, Lon- 
doa, a basket containing twelve eplendid epecimens of Unedale’s St 
Germaio pears, which weigbed 39\bs., or nearly 3}lba. a piece ——-——. 
Cotton growing is about to be introduced into tne Sandwich Islands, 
———In a eingle day, during last month, the total quantity of cotton 
that arrived io Liverpool from ludia was 16 733 balee.—————_The mar- 
tello Lowers erected near Vienoa by order of the Archdake William 
baviog resisted the experimental cannonade tried against them, 92 of 
them have beeu ordered to be erected round that city, in a vast perime- 
ter, t> defend the capital against the attack of an enemy outside. The 
cost of each tower will be about £6 000 sterling. The new fortifications 
of Vienaa will thas cost about £500.000 sterling.———Abd-el-Kader is 
said to bave written a volame of poems ia the Freoch langaage.——_—— 
Prioce Napoleon bas subscribed 5,000 francs and the Princess Clothilde 
2,000 towards the monument of Count Cavour. She writes, “ In becom- 
iog a Frenchwoman by my marriage, my heart bas remaioed profoundly 
devoted to Italy. Iam beppy to show this today in usiting my name 
to my basband’s in doing honour to the memory of Coaut Cavour,” 
Mr. James Brace says: “ Lay a line from the mouth of the 
‘Severn to Newcastle,’ aud so quite rouod the terrestrial globe; and 
coal is to be found everywhere near tbat line, and scarcely anywhere 
else.” —Mr. Seeley, whore return as M.P. for Lincola was recorded 
last week, advocates an extension of the franchise, vote by ballot, aboli- 
tion of church rates, and non ioterventioa ia foreign affairs. The 
magnificent bridge at Civiia Castellana, 40 miles from Rome, built over_ 
a terrent at a height of 120/t. upon more ancient foundatious by Cardi 
cal Imperiali in 1712, was destroyed by the rash of waters afier a tre- 
mendous raiu on the 29th aod 30th of October.————Ia the night of 
ibe 40h ult. the chapel of the Chdteau Frohedorff, the residence of the 
Count de Chambord, was plundered of its sacred vases, silver 
chandeliers, aud everything elee of value that it contained. 
Tbe city horse railway has been opeaed in Montreal. —Dr. William 
Sharp, F.B.S., one of the cleverest men among the British homeopathists, 
will iesue a volame in answer to Sir Benjamin Brodie’s letter, which 
lately appeared in the Albion —The Me:sey Dock Board has de- 
cided to lease u site, on the Great Ormeshead. North Wales, for a new 
lighthouse. The cost of the edifice will be £5,000, and the anoual charge 
for maiatenance £380 The reiguiog Piiace of Schwarzborg Ra- 
dolstadt, who is in advanced years, has married tae danghter of a Prus- 
sian pbyrician. She bas been raised to the rank of Countess Brocken- 
burg, and bas all the qualities requisite to sustain her position. 
A pbyeician io Paris bas been inducea to recommend carbonieed rye asa 
tooth-powder, from the fact tbat in all those countries where bread made 
of rye is the food of the generality of the inbabitants the latter are re- 
markable for the whiteness, strength, and darability of their teeth. 
Gold bas been discovered at Tuapeka, New Z aland. The diggings were 
opeoed early in Jane, and the yield of gold for three months bas been 
about 27,000 (7) ounces, —Lord H. Beotiock, a noted fox-bunter, 
remarked a few years ago at White’s: “‘ Palmerston bas been oe 
bimself in the House, and epoke for tbree hours. I wish I bad many suc! 
old foxes, which can go three hours without stopping to lap.” 
Mr. 8. W. Fuliom is engaged on a new work about Shakepeare, which 
promises to inclade some new facts and traditions. It is to be entitled, 
“A History of William Shakespeare, Player and Poet.” Pedes- 
trianiem bas obtaived « footing in Paris. A great match was latel getup 
t, M. Gambiére paid, and Captain W. 
























































there ; but the French contestant, M. Pp 

Patteo-Saunders, the English one, received the balf-forfeit (2,500f.) The 
latter’s speed in training frighteued off bis opponent.——————Char'es 
Davis, the Queen’s hunteman, bas ben sixty yearsin the service. Daring 
a large portion of that time he has had the charge of the Queen’s stag- 
bounds. He bas been greatly distinguithed for his bold and excellent 
riding ; be was never thrown from a horse in his li'e, nor did he ever 
bave a fall anless bis borse fell with bim. Tbe Germano church io 
Montreal was lately gratified with a “golden” wedding. The bride- 
groom has attained the good old age of Speen, while the “ golden” 
bride is sixty-six.—————The echooner Lord Lyons lately arrived at 
Halifax, NS., from Iseac’s Harbour. Her mauifest at the Custom House 
contained the followiog entry: * Twenty-five bbis. of quarts, and three 
bags of gold.” The Countess de Montijo, motber of the Em of 
the French, bas been seriously ill. ——It is said that the a 
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Athol), as Grand Master Maron of Scotland, lodged a protest with the 
Prince Consort against bis laying tbe foundation stones of the Post-office 
and Iodastrial Museum, in Edioburgh, on the ground that it was the 
province of the Grand Master Mason to perform that ceremony in the 
case of al! publics buildings. ——In the notice of the death of Sir 
Howard Douglas, which appeared in last week’s Albion, we omitted to 
state that he is succeeded in the title and estates by bis fourth, but eldest 
garviving son, Major-Gen. R. Percy Douglas, Lieut.-Governor of Jersey, 
and late Assist. Adjt-Gen. of the Horse Guards, who was born in 1805, 
and has teen twice married, and bas issue by both marriages.———— 
On the 11th ult., a dental hospital for the poor was opened in London. 
————A new work, “ Tales of all Countries,” by Anthony Trollope, 
is announced for publication in London.————Sir George Clerk, the 
Gavernor of Bombay, whoee resigvation had been announced, bas agreed 
to withdraw it ————-Several fine specimens of silk bave been sent from 
the Umriteur district of the Punjaab to Eagland. ——‘“ Among the 
uisbed persons who intend passing the winter at Hyéres,” says 
the Nouvelliste of Marseilles, “ are the Dake and Duchess of Hamilton, 
who will reside at the chateau of St. Pierre des Porte.” —It ie 
reported that Mr. Maclise bas been offered a knighthood, and, like 
Mr. Thomas Fairbairn, declined the same.—— Eari Jer- 
myn, eldest con of the Marqais of Bristol, is about to marry Miss 
Geraldioe Anson, youngest daughter of the late Major-General the Hon. 
George Anson. Since the abolition of passports, and since a 
treaty of commerce was concluded between Great Britain and France, 
the ication bet the two countries bas greatly increased. 
During the first ten months of the present year 108,758 travellers passed 
throcgh Boulogne, going to or coming from Eoglind. The number of 
travellers during the corresponding period of last year was only 91,785. 
————An important jadgment bas been given in the Court of Queen’s 
Bench. Mr. Pease, M. P. for South Durham, bad, it appears, refused to 
pay @ chorch rate at Auckland ; and, although on the hearing of the 
summons before the magistrates be bad given notice of bis intention to 
dispute the validity of the rate, they had issued a distress warrant, and 
@ seizure of his goods had teken place. The Judges decided at once that 
the magistrates bad acted illegally —-——There is now living in Paris 
a venerable centenarian named M. Ignace Gallot, who wae born at Villars 
St. Marcellin (Haute-Marne), in 1758. M. Gallot served twenty-two 
in the army, took part in many battles, and was present at the 
ous retreat from Moscow. Haviog invested money io an unforta- 
nate enterprise for the navigation of the Sadae, he made a journey to the 
Hante-Sa6ce in October last to acqcire the sad certainly that he bad lost 
40,0001. M. Gallot is still strong and hearty. The Emperor has granted 
him a pension of 1200f. a year.——-——-Amongst the donors to the Na- 
tional Sbakesperian Fand are the Marquis of Lansdowne, £50; Lord 
Nori hamp!oo, £100 ; Professor Thompson of Cambridge, £5 ; Mr. Charles 
Kean, £20; Mr. Ewart, M.P., £5; Mr. Thomas Watts, of the British Ma- 
seum, £20. The subscriptions now amount to #2 756.————Mr. 
Howitt is writing a history of Spiritualiem, whicu be will entitle, 
“Gleanings in the Cornfelds of Spiritualiem ;” a very abeurd name. 
————The artistic world of Paris hae to regret the departure of ite 
best marine painter ; M. Gudio becomes a resident in Eogland, in conse- 
quence of the death ot Lady James Hay, whore daughter be had married. 
———— Lord Brougbam is indefatigable ; one might almost say insatia- 
ble. He bas accepted the Presidency of the Edinburgh High School Cicb. 
He was dux of the school in 1798. —Mr. Buckle’s great work on 
“ Civilization” bas been translated into German by Arnold Rage, and 
published by C. F. Winter, of Leipzig ————The Cottoo soppy Asso- 
ciation bave forwarded to Liverpool, from Hang Foo, on the Yang-tee- 
Kiang River, a large sample of cotton for valuation. Having been sub- 
mitted to a well-known cotton broker’s firm, its price was affixed at ls. 
1)d. Ib., the qaotation for American, good fair Orleans, being about 
ls ofa. The sample was of a long staple, and was much finer than the 
cotton in ral use amoog the Chinese, which is principally Surat. 
Prince Consort bas subscrited £100 to the National Sbak- 
Fand. It is intended that the Prince of Wales shal) visit 
Tonian Islands shortly before Christmas, and then proceed to Syria 
aod Egypt. H.R. H. will retara to Eogland before the openiog of the 
Great Exbibiti In the Court of Arches, on the 16th ult., Dr. 
passed sentence of deprivation in the case of Mr. Heath, 
whom be recently adjadged to bave been guilty of publishing heretical 
Mr. Heath appealed to the Judicial Committee of Privy Coun- 
—Sir Dominick Daly, the newly-appointed Governor of South 
Australia, has been entertained at dinner at the Reform Clab, previous to 
his departure for the colony. The Temps informs us that “ Six 
Scoteh gentlemen, who had the honour to receive her Majesty the Em- 
during ber trip to Scotland last year, — recently at the Pa- 
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servaote, wore the national dress.” 
match was made on the 16th ult., by a cab proprietor of Plymouth, Eog- 
land, to ride from London to Plymouth, a distance of more than two baa- 
dred miles, within forty-eight hours. He accomplished it in forty-six 
hoors and forty-five minutes, apparently without doing any injury to the 
mare, which be took from one of bis for the occasion. ——-——The 
old system, pursued in and with reference to Savoy before its late an- 
Bexation, bas been commenced in Sardinia. A letter, dated Cagliari, the 
15th of October, published in the Ami dela Religion, coutains this paseage : 
* Decidedly the English and the ultra-Italians must by degrees reconcile 
themeeives to tbe idea of the eventual cession of the island of Sardinia 
to France. The idea, or the chimera, is beginniog to enter strongly into 
S— here, and is spreading in a wonderful manner through 
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Neoro Civitmartion at Home.—Another of those diabolical massacres 
which is ¢ stigma on civilization was about to be carried into effect at Da- 
bomey. The Cannibal King was going to have another “grand custom.” 
This sacrifice is to celebrate the new yam season, and the preparations 
Were to have been of the most complete character. All the principal na 
tives and traders at Lagos had received invitations to be nt to wit 
ness the ceremony of cutting off the heads of about 2,000 human beings. 
From this it would appear that the protest lately made against such acts 
of barbarism by the british aan, throngh the late Mr. Consul 
Foote has had no effect on King of Dahomey, and the gene al opin- 
jon a to be that until “ His ~ gi is disposed of by summary 
or means, this reign of terrror will not abate. The cultivation of 
the country around Dahomey, down to the very seaboard, was neglected, 
in consequence of the observance of the cruelties. Hunting parties had 
been sent out to capture from neighbouring tribes the unhappy victims 
for the sacrifices. 

From | agos we learn that a report was very prevalent at that place, 
that the ex-King Dosomu had mustered about 2,000 natives under arms, 
for the purpose of taking the Acting Governor of Lagos, Commander 
Bediagield, R.N., prisoner, and massacreing the merchants. ‘Ihe plot, 
however, had exploded, and the ex-King was said to have vanished.—/4- 
ter from Sierra Lene. 


Prry ’Tis, ’Tis Tavs.—Every Government has its traditions and un- 
written laws,—the maxims jo which the experience of one age is handed 
down for the guidauce of another,—and no Goverament is more addicted 
to traditions than that of the United States. Washington taught bis 
countrymen to avoid “ entangling alliances,” aod they have engrafied 
upon this wise precept the gloss, that while they ally themselves littie to 
foreign nations they should, to insure their observance of this precept, 
—_ with them as frequently aod as violeatly as porsible. This is 

maxim in its most geveral form ; a particular application of it seems 
to be, * Whenever you fod yourselves ia a difficult position pick a quar- 
rel with England.” It rousee public spirit, gives opportunity for a fine 
vein of 4th of July allusion and invective, and brings parties into a sort 
of union by showing them there is something in the world which they 
hate worre than they do each other. How many Presidential elections 
have been carried, bow many quarrels and diecords have been tided over, 
by a dispute judiciously kiudled with Eogland, and allowed to die out 
when it bas answered its momentary purpose! No cne can accuse the 
Americans of having allowed this tr d weapon to rust io the ar- 
moury of their Constitution.— Times. 














Tue New Eureror or Curwa—Our Russian correspondent’s letter 
contains the following annouvcement :—** The young Emperor of China. 
who is only seven years old, was proclaimed sovereign witb all the usual 
ceremonies on the 25 of August, at Zehol, where bis father died. Al- 
thoagh the late Emperor’s brother, Prince Kung, is not a member of the 
new Regeacy. he bas been requested by them to remaio at the head of 
the Foreign Department. This is considered an act of Ax importaoce 
for the fatare good understandiog between the Court of Peking and the 
representatives of the European Powers.’’— London and China Telegraph. 


Reraimvution.—Mr. Terence Bellew M’Manos, an enthusiast of the party 
of Young Ireland, concerned with Mr. Smith O’Briea in the famous Bal- 
lingarry scuffle, found guilty of bigh treason, and exiled to America by 
way of punishment, has recently died, and bis body, carried in faneral 


procession by the Irish, and lying in state in the Dublio Mecbanice’ Insti- 
tate, bas been the theme of much rhapsody. Archbishop Callen refuses 
to sanction the obsequies of the martyr, bat Father Patrick Lavelle, 
fired, as be implies, by the example of the renee pa'riotism of the 
Cardinel Primate of Haogery, hastens to draw upoo himself the censure 
of the obdurate Archbishop. St. Malachy and St. Laurence O'Toole are 
invoked to protest sgainst this insult to the new martyr, and Young 
America weeps with Young Ireland over the loss of their common citizen 
and the insulting indifference of the Irish priesthood. The body of poor 
M’Manus lies, in the meantime, in miserable state, in the Dablin Mecha- 
nics’ Institute, and no purgatory for bis spirit can be conceived more 
bumiliating, thao the coneciousvess of ihe ludicrous and turbid rant 
which the Water-toast sympathizers of England and America are decant- 
ing over his remains. There is a true pathos in euch a retribation for 
the political bravado of bis life.— Spectator, Nov. 9. 


= 


Ovituaryp. 


“ Tom Duncomss.”—This well-known and very popular M.P. died sud- 
denly on the 13th ult., aged 65. The Edinburgh eays of him: 
“ Mr. Duncombe, who has formed a covspicuous and familiar featare in 
the House of Commons for nearly forty years, was of the clase of uristo- 
cractic or fine-geotleman Radicals, of which Sir Francie Burdett may be 
regarded asthe founder, and which is now nearly extinct. Of aristo- 
cratic and Tory family, habits, tion, and panionship, he yet 
professed throughout bis public life extreme democratic views on all 
sorts of questions. He first entered Parliament as member for Hertford 
in 1824, for which place he sat until 1832, when he was ejected, by means 
of bribery which ceased the unseating of bis opponents and the temporary 
disfrancbisement of the constitaency. Two years afterwards, he was re- 
turned for Finsbury by a large majority, aod this constituency he bas 
since, without interval, continued to represent, so that more than the 
half of bis life bas been spent in the House of Commons. Although it 
was, somehow or other, almost impossible to believe in his entire sin- 
cerity, be did good pablic service, and never received public pay. Per- 
haps the worst that can be said of him is, that be was guided more ny 
popularity than by principle. For a long time he filled, and very e 
ciently, what was for a man of bis training aod ways the somewhat in- 
congraous position of a sort of Parliamentary organ of the English Dis- 
seaters, be contrived to make great fun, as well as to educe more 
substantial results, out of the case of Joha Thorogood. In his capacity 
of a denouncer of Charch-rates and Bishops, and a champion of ‘ the 
conventicle,’ be always seemed to us a sort of reproduction of the stanch 
politician, bat loose liver and unlicensed wit, Harry Martin, ‘ the Regi- 
cide,’ who beld a similar position two hundred years before. Mr. Dun- 
combe, though not exactly a wit, bad a rich jocular vein, and a pleasant, 
airy —- which always made him amusing, and often very effective. 
Though lung since past his prime, bis death will to no emall extent 
eclipee the galety of the House that knew him so long. ‘Poor Tom’s 
a-cold,’ and with him grow cold the pleasant memories of many a merry 
joke and many a bard fought battle in the stormy days that are past.” 





Sir Joun Forses.—We have to record the death of Sir John Forbes, 
M.D., physician to ber Majesty’s household, in bis 74th year. The de- 
ceased was boro at Cattlebrae in 1787. He was educated at the En- 
dowed Grammar Schocl, and at Mariechal College, Aberdeen, but re- 
ceived his medical education at the University of Ediaburgb, and served 
for several years in the medical department of the navy. In 1814 and 
1815 he was flag surgeon to the Commander-in-Chief in the West Indies, 
where he was preseat in several naval engagements, and received the 
naval war medal. Io 1817 be graduated as M.D at Edinbargh Univer- 
sity ; in 1821 he introduced to the English practitioners the great dis- 
covery of auscultation by translating Laenneo’s treatise, and wrote an 
origioal work on the same subject in 1824. In 1830 be was appointed 
physician in ordinary to the Duke of Cambridge, physician extraordinary 
to the Prince Consort in 1840, and physician to the Queen’s bousebold 
ia the following year. Sir Joho was an honorary member of the principal 
medical societies of Earope and America, one of the editors of the “ Cy- 
a poe of Practical Medicine,” and the author of several professional 
and other works. He received the honour of kuightbood in 1853, was a 
fellow of the Le a College of Physicians, a Doctor of Civil Law, fellow 
of the Royal Society, and several years consulting physician to the Con- 
sumption Hospital. —- 

Ma. J. H. H. Forey, M. P.—We bave to announce the death of Mr. H. 
H. Foley, MP. for the eastern division of the county of Worcester, who 
expired at his residence at Prestwood, near Stourbridge. The deceased 
geutleman was a Liberal io politics, and had represented E.st Worcester- 
shire for 14 years, previous to which he sat for Droitwich, now represen- 
ted by Sir John Pakington. 


A Fan-orr Cotontst —The Natal Witness, of August 30, contains a long 
and earnest tribute to the memory of Donald Moodie, Eeq., just deceased in 
that Colony, in bis 67th year. Ina variety of official aod non-official 
appointments, he appears to have been a' once a moet gealous servant of 
the Crown, an unflinching advocate of Colonial rights, and a warm defender 
of the natives wheo oppressed. So sterling and straight forward a char- 
acter paid however the accustomed penalty. He made ecemies among 
time-cervers and popularity-bunters, and bis death was bastened by 
apxiety and labour. Mr. Mocdie, at sundry times, was Secre.ary to Go- 
vernment, a Magistrate, and the first Speaker iu the Legislative Council. 


Aw Op Crickxersr.—lIt is our painful task this week to record the 
death of Mr. Alfred Myon, which took place in London, in bis 55th year. 
The cricketers of Eogiaod will read this aonouncement with feeling of the 
deepest sorrow, and more especially the few old veterans of Keat who 
now survive him. Asa cricketer he was an honoar to bis country ; as a 
man he was worthy of the greatest esteem. He was born at Twisden- 
lodge, ia the parish of Goudharst, Kent, on the 19th of January, 1807, 
being the foarth son of the late Mr. W. Myon, who was the descendant of a 
highly respectable family, the two preceding genera.ions of which were 
renowned for their gigantic statare and great proficiency in all athletic 
games. These gifts Mr. A. Mynn inherited in a pre-eminent degree, 
standing 6 feet 1 inch, with an average playing weight of 18 stone.— 
South Eastern Gazette. _ 

A Wet Known Fox-Hunter.—lIt is with deep regret we have to re- 
cord the suddeo death of Mr. Green, of Rolleston, Leicestershire. Mr. 
Green was the first native master of hounds in Leicestersdire, and was 
considered the best pupil of Assheton Smith, who, on the 20th of Mareb, 
1840, visited him at Rolleston, brought his pack with him into his old 
country, and met at Shanoktoa Holt. The meet was attended by upwards 
of 2000 borsemen, incladiog Prince Eroest, the brother of the Prince 
Consort, and was one of the most interesting events in the history of 
Leicestershire. Few men were more popular at Melton than Mr. Green, 
and bis death makes another vacancy io the ranks of those brilliant eport- 
= whose careers have been illustrated by the pen of “ Nimrod.” —The 

ld. wat 

At Freachay, Gloucestershire, in his 80th year, Sir John Caesar Hawkins, 
Bart. He was the grandson of Sir Cwsar Hawkins, Sergeant-Sargeon to G 
Ill.—At Balliatempie, county Carlow, in bis 79th year, Sir Thomas Butler, Bart. 
He is succeeded by bis son, Richard Pierce Butler. The first baronet sat in the 
House of Commons for Carlow in 1639, and the county was represented unin- 
terruptedly by various members ot the family from 1692 to 1800.—The Rev. J. 
Cumming, M.A., Professor of Chymistry at Cambridge. He was the senior 
Professor of the University, having been elected to his office in 1815. He was 
entered at Trinity College in 1797, and took his degree in the first year of the 
— ceatary.—The masical profession will leara with regret the decease of 

rofessor J. Smith, Mus. Doc. Dr. Smith bas been identified with all the Dab- 
lin cathedrals as vicar choral, and his fame chiefly rests ou the production by him 
of many sacred compositions, anthems, psalms, &c.—At Portobello, Lieut.-Col. 
Johnston, of the 99th Regt. He ente: the army as an Ensign of the 40th, 
in 1805, and was severely wounded at the assault on Monte Video on the 3d Feb. 
1807. Sut ly, be ded tothe P la in 1808, and served daring 
the whole of that war, with the exception of three months when laid up by 
sickness. He obtained the war medal with nine clasps for the battles ot Rolica, 
Vimiera, Talavera, Badajoz, Salamance, Vittoria, Pyresees, Nivelle, and Al- 
buera, where he was again severely wounded.—In London, Lieut.-Col. J. Ward, 











President of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland, to be surgeon in ordi- 
nary to H. M. in Ireland, v. J. W. Cusack, Exq., M.D., dec.—Mr. Gardiner, Seo- 
retary to the Council of the Dachy of Cornwall, bas retired from office, after 
many years’ service, with a retiring pension of £1,000 a year. Mr. Biteman 
suce him.—James Gillespie, Esq., to be Master of the Trinity Hoase, Que- 
bec, v. the late Heary Le Mesurier —Mr. Colquhoan, Chiet Justice of Oorfa, 
has been knighted —David Mason, Esq., M. D., to be a Member of the Legiala- 
tive Council of Jamaica. 





Avy. 

Wurrs Gunrowper.—Considerable attention has lately been given by 
some chemists to this peculiar substance. It is stated that prassiate of 
potash 20 parte, sugar 23, and chlorate of petash 49 parts, make La 
white gunpowder. In exploding thie powder, 100 parts of it yielded 
47.44 of gaseous —_— and 5256 solid residue. Ordinarily black 
gactpowder furnishes only 31.38 of gaseous products, and 6806 of solid 
residue. The efficiency of g der is d by the gases which 
are produced from it by explosion. An equal weight of white guopow- 
der will produce 1.67 times the explosive effect of the black. In order 
to obtain the eame effect on projectiles and in mines, only 60 parte of 
white powder will be required for 100 parts of the common kiod. The 
residue of the white being as 31.53 to 68 of the black, it is more cleaaly, 
while the beat generated when it is ignited is mach lower; and a great- 
er number of shots can be fired with it without heating a cannon, M. 
Pohl considers that white gaopowder, being more energetic in its action 
than common black powder, it spproaches more nearly guao-cotton for 
efficiency, and it bas the advantage over this substance in beiog more 
pony J prepared, keeping for a longer period of time without change, 
and is cheaper. This powder is not only easier of preparation than the 
old, but it may be made in a few hours in great quantities with very 
simple machinery. M. Pohl states that it is difficult of explosion by pres- 
sure and percussion ; but Mr. F. Hudson states that he made several 
eamples searing to M. Pobi’s receipts, and found that when he mixed 
the materials moist, and then dried them at 150 deg. Fabr., the powder 
was very liable to explode with friction—it was indeed percussion pow- 
der. This was not the case whea they were mixed dry. He saye:—“A 
cannon loaded with white gunpowder goes off on the application of a 
few drops of sulphuric ac'd applied at the touch-hole. The property of 
this guopowder may possibly be applied to some advantage ia the pre- 
paration of bomb-shells for long ranges. These shells would not explode 
until they strike the object, if filled with white powder, and contain a 
emall glase veseel filled with sulphuric acid. No explosion of the shell 
would take place in the air, as is too often the case with the ordinary 
fuse shell.” As this white powder contains a very large amount of the 
chlorate of potash, it will corrode the locks and barrels of rifles more ra- 
pidly than common gunpowder. It, however, may be used as a 
substitate, if saltpetre becomes ecarce and high in price. It will also re- 
quire to be handled with more care, as it is liable to explode with severe 
pressure. — 

The Government of New Brunswick bave issued a proclamation stat- 
ing that efforts are being made to induce some of H. M.’s soldiers eta- 
tioned in that Province to desert, and a reward of $100 is offered for 
the apprehension of any person guilty of persuading soldiers to that 
crime.——The men employed by the Grand Trunk Railway Company, 
at Point St. Charles, contemplate forming themselves into an Artillery 
Battalion.——A large addition to the arms in Stirling Castle is now 
being made, about 7000 stand of Enfield rifles having beeo lately carted 
from Stirling shore to the armoury. They are of the new pattera of 
short butts. About 100 teats, suitable for encamping, bave also ar- 
rived.—A very long warrant bas just beeo issued, regulating the esta- 
blishment of the Schoo! of ey 2 at the head of which is to be 
= Tospector-General with pay and allowances of Major-General oa the 

taf. 

Promorions.—By the death of Gen Sir H Douglas Lt-Gen Sewell, KCB, be- 
comes Gen ; Maj Gen H E Porter, Lt-Gen ; Col Hemphill, late of the 26th Regt, 
and now commanding a brigade in Dublia, og Gen ; Lt-Col Brooke, h-p, late 
Sth Regt, Col; Maj Fellowes, formerly of the llth Hussars, and now on the 
Staff at the Cape, Lt-Col ; and Capt Armstrong, 16th Regt, Major. 


Navp. 

Barrisa SquapRon ror THE GuL¥ or Mextco.—The force under the 
command of Vice Admiral Sir Alexander Milne, K.C.B, in the West 
lodies, has been very much increased since we last made allusion to it. 
Allowing the Medea to take the place of the Driver (lost) ; and addii 
the crewe of the Donegal, Conqueror, and il, and the battalioa 
marives which these ships are vow taking to the Galf of Mexico, Sr Alex- 
ander will have very nearly 9,500 seamen and marines at his di iF 
and 750 guos. The Phaeton and . (or the Shannon if the latter 
cannot be got ready in time) will also proceed to the scene of ac'ion, car- 
rying with them 102 guas aod 1,140 eeamen and marines, making 
grand total of in rouod numbers, 850 guns, and 10,600 seamen aod 
marines. Other reinforcements, which are ready at hand, will follow if 
necessary ; but of course it will be understood that the whole of the above 
are not intended to act against the Mexicans, as the ordinary require- 
ments of the service will demand the presence of some of the vessela at 
different parts of the Admiral’sstation. The (Gazette, of Friday night, coa- 
tains the following notice :—* Rear-Admiral of the White Sir Alexander 
Milne, K. C. B., to be Vice-Admiral of the Blue, until farther orders, and 
while employed as Commander io-Chief of her Majesty’s ships and ves- 
-~ of the North-American and West India station.”—Army and Navy 

azelte. _ 

Tue Gonsoats at Portsmovra.—An order has been received at 
Portemouth to bold in readiness for active service, at an hour’s notice, 
all the gunboats in the first-class reserve at that port. To enable this 
order to be carried out in the moet efficient manner the officers and crew 
for each veesel have been told off to her from the ships ia barbour—the 
officers, seamen, and Marines from the Viciory, St. Vincent, and Excellent ; 
the warrant officers and stokers from the Avia (the reserve guardship), 
and the eogineers from Hasiur. Un the signal beiog made from the flag- 
sip, * Man guoboats,” each one told off will collect together his sea kit, 

, whatever may be the daty upon which at the moment be may be 
engaged, will at once proceed in the ship’s boat to the ganboat on board 
of which be has beea warned to bold himself in readiness to serve. The 
two first manned will then immediately take in a moath’s provisions, 
which will be held in readine-s for them, and wheo completed will be euc- 
ceeded by the remainder. As son as the provisioning is completed the 
whole force will be at once ready for any service, bome or foreign. 
Each boat carries a 40-pounder Arm:trong forward, and a 100 pounder 
aft, with shot and all the necessary stores, except powder which will be 
sent to them on the signal to man the boats being made. 





Tus Avsrrian Navy.—A letter from Trieste, dated the 12th alt., 
gives some interesting detatls respecting the Austrian eqaadron of evo- 
lation now assembled in the Adriatic.—The squadron, which bas been 
formed silently, consists of 50 vessels, of which 34 are steamers, and 16 
tailing vessela, Io the former category there are some fast screw line- 
o!-battle ships ; among others the Kawer, 91 gans ; the Radetsky, Danube, 
and Adria, frigates, of 31 gans; the Archduke Frederick, the Dandolo, and 
Elizabeth, of 22 gans ; 10 fret class gunboats, armed with 5 rifled cannon 
each, and provided with macbioes of 230-borse power.—T ais squadron is 
placed under the superior d of Archduke Maximiliao, Lord High 
Admiral of Austria, whose second in command is Rear-Admiral Buar- 
guigaoo. The crews are chiefly Sclaves, Dalmatians, or Germen«—In- 
dependest'y of the organisation of this sqaadroa the Austrian Govern- 
ment is actaally constructing ten ships of war, among which are two 
cuirassed frigates, and six railiog veseels are being transformed into 
steamers. Great works are under construction at Pola. 





The Challenger, 22, Bulldog, 6, Steady, 5, and Jason, 21, the latter of which 
had jast arrived from Halifax, N. S., were at Naseau, N. P., on the 25th 
alt.——The Danish governmen. bave ordered two iron-cased gua vessels 
from the Thames Shipbuilding Company. They are to be 483 tons bar- 
then, shell proof, and coated with 2}-inch plates, They are to be armed 
with one 68 pounder and two 40-pounders.——Tbe French steam gun- 
boat Gassendi, arrived here on Tuesday last, from Halifax. She mounts 





late of H.M.'s 8lst Regt.—At Avranches, Normandy, Lieut.-Col. Baron de Pireh, 
py wed of Pipebill House, near Lichfield.—At Gwalior Fort, lodia, Lieut. E. 


Hants, T. C. Brander, Esq., late Capt. of the King's Dragoon Guards.— At West- 
meon, Hants, Comm. C. Batten, R.N.—At Kamptee, by accidentally talling into 
a deep well, Eosign =. H.M.’s 9lst toe Cams, Southsea, Hants, Capt. 
T. M. Mottley, R A—In London, Mr. R. J. 

for War. —Hugo Parker, Bsq., of Tickhilil, near Duncaster. The 
temen, who was in bis 90th year, was the oldest strate in the 
for the West Riding, having qualified in September, 1799. 


Appotutments. 





. Pakenbam, 524 Light lufantry.—At Somertord Grange, near Christebureh, | O-B. ar 





Godley, Assistant Under-Secretary | 
deceased 


APPoinTmENTs. —Comm: 
Mr. J. H. Adeane, M.P., to be Castos Rotaloram of the Isle of Bly, the Duke | —Lieuts: J. E. Erskine to Aboukir.—Pay: 
of Somerset, made Lord Lieutenant of Devon.—Robert Adams, Esq., M.D.,| for service in President. 


6 guos, and bas a crew of 127 men.——The , 40, Capt. Caldwell, 
at Bermcda trom Halifax oo the 13:b ult ——The . 
iron screw troopsbip, sailed from Spitbead on the 14th alt.. for Halifax, 
N. S.——The iron plated frigate Black Prince bas arrived at Spithead 
from the Clyde. For general good qualities and speed, so far ae imper- 
fect trials can test them, she is said to have succeeded adwireb!y.—The 





+ 8&2 | Admiralty have issued stringent orders against boys and young officers 

uoder 18 using tobacco in any furm.——The French men-of-war Po- 

mone, Bellone, aud Catinat, are still in this port, being anchored off the 

Battery. The Britieh steamer Racer, 6, Capt. Lyons, left on Monday last 
for the Southern coast. — 

rs ; B. Lacy, addi, to Castor, for service in President, 

masters: W. Warburton, to Castor, 
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New Publications. 


Not ihe least attractive of the annouocements in British literary 
ourvals is one that heralds a life of the late Professor Wilson—Jobo 
Wilson, author of “The Iele of Palms’’—Christopher North, of Black- 
wood’s Magazine—by bis daughter, Mrs, Gordon. With good sense and 
good feeling, the Edinburgh Scotsman thus alludes to the promised 
treat :— 


“ This will awaken, and we have little doubt eventaally satisfy, the 
keen interest of the public. Wilson was greater than his works. There 
was something in the man better, and indeed other than the writer ever 
showed ; and if bis daughter convey to us this personality—if she tell us 
what be was as a child and boy, a lover, a busband, and a father—if she 
give us his early letters when a man speaks out all bis self—if she do 
this, she will not only honour him, but delight the world. Fora woman’s 
wit and a daughter’s diligence and love can put together the many litile 
things of which we are all of us ultimately made up, better than most 
men, What we want is not to be told what we already know, all about 
his prowess, personal or mental, bis achievements as the champion of the 
Tories—for whom he was far too good—as the expiflicator of Oockueye, 
and the Christopher North of the Cratch ; we want to know him as he 
was at home—as he was in himself. 

“ We wonder if the gipsy story and the romantic adventures of his 
love-making, the Bull of Wastwater and the “ Teegar’”’ of his childieh 

neil, with the many other almost fabulous teles of bis wild courage aod 

umour, will now be traly told. We hope it will not be a bulky book ; 
maby a good man’s life is thus taken instead of told.” 


But for the war, publishers here would have rivalled each other with 
their various reproductions of Captain Burton’s pilgrimage to Mormon 
Land, brought out very lately in London and entitled The City of the 
Saints. As it is we must content ourselves and our readers with a peep 
at it, second-hand. The author, it must be remembered, has made him. 
self famous by his penetration, in disguise, into the holy of holies at 
Mecca. An English critic thus reviews this, his latest exploration ; nor 
should any one be deterred, by the length of our citation, from giving 
it a careful perusal. 

Within the last few years many books, pamphlets, and tracts, have 
been published on the subject of Mormoniem, yet the amouct of really 
reliable information which we possers with regard to this, the most re- 
markable religi phe of the nineteenth century, is stil! ex- 
tremely limited. The American travellers who have bad opportunities 
of stadying men and manners at Salt Lake city have generally been 
either covert apologists or mes foes of the church of the Latier Day 
Saints, while the works which have enjoyed the most extensive circula- 
tion in Europe and the United States, and which profess to unveil the 
mysteries aod horrors of polygamy, bave in many cases been composed 
yy “ sensation writers” at New York, who had never even \ isited the ter- 
ritory of Utah. 

Captain Burton’s narrative will therefore be welcome as a valuable 
and much wanted contribution to our knowledge of “ Deseret,” bis powers 
of observation being keen and well cultivated, and his descriptions vivid 
and picturesque, while the opinious and | at which he bas ar- 








rived are stated with a bold impartiality which commands the respect, | 


though it may not always have the assent of the reader. No one cer- 
tainly could be better prepared for a visit of inspection to the “ braa- 
new sacred city” of the West than the Eaglish Hadji whobas penetrated 
the jealously guarded secret of Arabia, and discassed knotty points of 
doctrine with the theologians of El Islam. Impressions received and in- 
vestigations made even during a short residence are emineotly worth 
listening to whea we have them from one who is beyond doubt the most 
catholic traveller of our time. Captain Burton’s wide experience in 
mony Jaodes has endowed bim in a singular degree with the faculty of 
noting and reproducing the most salient features of human character, and 
the eketcbes of the persons whom he meets between the Missoari river 
and the Pacific ocean, from Mr. Brigham Young to the rough stage- 
drivers and the “loafers” round the mail stati are dingly 
lively and graphic. 

_ The first chapters of the book which give an account of the weary 
journey from St. Joseph to the City of the Saints, a distance of 1,136 
miles, accomplished in nineteen days, are scarcely inferior in interest to 
those devoted to the Mormons. The aspect of the wide rolling prairie 
—in some places clothed with rich herbage, and gay with many bued 
flowers, in others affording only a monotonovs vegetation of wild sage, 
and whitened by the snow-like alkaline deposits of the ises lerres— 
is drawo with a evientific accuracy of detail which contrasts strong| 
with the loose descriptions of the majority of English travellers. The 
discomforts met with at the various stations where the unhappy iomates 
of the “‘ Concord waggon” are compelled to seek food and repose ; the 
tawny coffee, the rusty bacon swimming in liquid fat, and all the otber 
delicacies so dear to the hearts and stomachs of Uacle Sam’s western 
children, are lightly touched upon with a humorous earnestness which 
awakens the sympathy of the reader, and brings before his miad’s eye 
the rough sbanties and “one-horse doggeries” of the plains, with their 
usaal sulky and slatternly inhabitants. 

Although not mach in the habit of indulging the pablic with a recital 
of hia deeper emotions, it is evident that Captain Barton possesses a full 
ebare of that enthusiastic love of nature which animates the true wan- 
derer, and that he thoroughly appreciates the poetic associations con 
nected with certain spots on the earth’s surface, on reaching which the 
wayfarer feels that he has received ample compensation for toilsome 
days spent under a burning sun, and for long nights of cold and watch- 

Ines. * * * Having traversed the famous South Pass, firet scien- 
tifically explored by Colonel Fremont, and after scrambling through the 








first narrow defiles of the Rocky Mountains not without considerable | 


riek of disastrous overturn, Captain Barton and his companions observe 
the rained breastworks and other field defences constructed by the Saints 
in 1857, with the intention of treating the United States’ forces to a se- 
cond edition of Thermopyle. Soon afterwards they reach the point which 
so many th ds of our deluded countrymen have imagined to be the 
gate of the earthly Paradise : 

The valley presently lay full before our sight. At this place the pilgrim emi- 
grants, like the Hajis of Mecca and Jerusalem, give vent to the emotions long 
peat up within their bosoms by sobs and tears, laught:r and congratulations, 
psalms and hysterics. It is i no wonder that the children dance, that 

mea and shout, and that nervous women, broken with fatigue and 
hope deferred, scream and faint ; that the ignorant should fondly believe that 
the “ Spirit of God pervades the very atmosphere,” and that Zion on the tops 
of the mountains is nearer heaven than other parts of the earth. In good sooth, 
though aninfluenced by religious fervour—beyond the natural satisfaction of 
seeing a bran new Holy City—even I could not, after nineteen days in a mail- 

4 upon the scene without emotion. 

Sablime and the Beautiful were in present contrast. Switzerland and 
Italy lay side by side. The maguificent scenery of the past mountains and ra- 
vines still floated before the retina, as emerging from the gloomy depths of the 
den Pass—the mouth of Emigration Kanyon is more ly 80 called— 
we came suddenly in view of the Holy Valley ofthe West. * aD. 

The undulating valley-plain between us aad the Oquirrh Range is 12°15 miles 

road, and markedly concave, dipping in the ceatre like the section of a tunnel, 
and swelling at both into bench-lands, which mark the ancient bed of the 
Lake. In some parts the valley was green ; in uthers, where the sun shot its 
ob'ique beams, it was of a tawny yellowish red, like the sands of the Arabian 
desert, with scatters of trees, where the Jordan of the West rolls its opalline 
wave through pasture lands of dried grass dotted witn flocks and herds, and 
fields of ripening yellow coro. bverything bears the impress of handiwork, 
from the benches behind to what was once a barren valley in 
front. Truly the Mormon prophecy had been fulfilled: already the howl- 
ing wilderness—in which twelve years ago a few miserable savages, the 
-naked Digger Indians, gathered their grass-seed, grasshoppers, and 
black crickets to keep life aad soul together, and awake with their 
war cries the echo of the mountains, and the bear, the wolf, and the fox 
prowled over the site of a now populous city—“ hss blosso ike the rose.”’ 

It must be recollected that in 1860, the period of Captain Barton’s 
visit, the City of the Saints was still to a certain extent in an abnormal 

dition ; the presence of a detachment of United States troops in the 
vicinity, and the authority of a Gentile Governor appointed by Presi- 
dent Buchanan having probably something to do with the praise. 
wortby spirit of religious toleration for which the Mormons are said to 
be so highly distinguished. At present, when the sad necessities of the 
blic have perbaps caused the withdrawal of every Federal soldier 
from the territory of Utab, the “ chceen people”’ will be able to gratify, 
for a time at least, their long-cherished dreams of independence, and 
Mr. Brigham Youog, reigaing with undieputed sway, may think it ad- 
visatle to offer the alternative of exile or conformity to the Gentile in- 
habitants of the valley. The most fundamental doctrines of the Latter- 








Day Charch were only gradually revealed to the faithful, and even poly- | 


gamy, which is now regarded as the mostetriking featare of Mormouism, | 
was not uatil a favourable season for iis reception appeared to 
have arrived. It may appear invidious to hint at what is sult merely a 


| possible development of the revelation of Joseph Smith, but it is ex- 
| tremely difficult to believe that a religious sect, ardent, bigoted, and go- 
| verned by a system of theocratic despotism, will long continue tolerant 
when relieved from the wholesome restraint of a well-supported civil 
wer. 

oo Barton warns us against supposing that he pretends to have 
| penetrated into the “icner life” of Mormoaism ; and candidly says that 
| no stranger can ever hope to see more than the surface of society in the 
| New Jeraealem. The outer aspect of things, according to his account, is 
| by no means disagreeable ; io every direction are visible the effects of an 

industry justifying the symbolical device of the bee-hive ; crime and dis- 

honesty are rarer than in any other civilized community of equal popa- 
| lation, while the social gatherings, where quadrilles artfully adapted to 
the numerical disproportion of the sexes are followed by extremely eub- 
stantial suppers, show that “this people,” as they call themselves, are 
far from being of the gloomy order of fanatics. It is interesting to hear 
| that the * Lady of Lyons” had a great ran at the theatre of Salt Lake 

City, and that the mystery of the “ Woman in White” has thrilled the 

tender hearts of the dwellers in the harems of the New World. 
| The Author’s interview with the Chief of the youogest religion of the 
| world, which already couats its missionaries by thousands and its disci- 
| ples by hundreds of thousanda is graphically described : 


| 
| *- * * 


Altogether the Prophet's appearance was that of a gentleman 
farmer in New Eagland—in fact such as he is: his father was an agriculturist 
| and revolutionary soldier, who settled “down East.” He is a well-preserved 
man ; a fact which some attribute to his habit of sleeping, as the Citizen Proud- 
hon so strongly advises, in solitade. His manner is at once affable and im- 
pressive, simple and courteous: his want of pretension contrasts favourably 
with certain pseudo-prophets that I have seen, each and every of whom holds 
himself to be a ‘*‘ Logos” without other claim save a semi-maniacai self-esteem. 
He shows no signs of dogmatism. bigotry, or fanaticism, and never once entered 
—with me at least—upon the sabject of religion. He impresses a stranger with 
a certain sense of power : his followers are, of course, wholly fascina‘ by his 
superior strength of brain. It is commonly said there is only one chief in Gt. 
| 8. L. City, and this is “ Brigham.” His temper is even and placid, his man- 
ner is cold, in fact, like his face, somewhat bloodless, but he is neither morose 
| nor methodistic, and where occasion requires he can use all the weapons of ri- 
dicule to direful effect, and “ speak a bit of his mind” in a style which no one 
| forgets. He often reproves his erring followers in pay violent language, 
making the terrors of a scolding the punishment, in lieu of hanging fora stolen 
horse or cow. His powers of observation are iatuitively strong, and his friends 
declare him to be gifted with an excellent memory and a perfect judgment of 
character. If he dislikes a stranger at the first interview, he never sees him 
agaio. Of his temperance and sobriety there is but one opinion. His life is 
| ascetic : his favourite food is baked potatoes with a little butter milk, and his 
| drink water: he disapproves, as do all strict Mormons, of spiritaou3 liquors, 
| and never touches anything stronger than a glass of thin Lager-bier ; moreover, 
| he abstains from tobacco. Mr. Hyde has accused him of babitaal! intemperanc : 
be is, as his appearance shows, rather disposed to abstineace than to the re- 
verse. Of his education I cannot speak : “ men not books, deeds not words” 
| has ever been his motto : he probably has,as Mr. Randolph said of Mr. Johnston, 
| amind ancorrupted by books.” Ia the only discourse which I heard him de- 
liver be pronounced impeétas, impetus. Yet he converses with ease and cor- 


| rectness, bas neither snuffle nor pompousness, and speaks as an authority upon | 


| certain subjects, such as agriculture and stock-breeding. He assumes no airs 
| of extra sanctimouiousness, and has the plain, simple manners of honesty. His 
| followers deem him an angel of light, bis foes, a goblin damned: he is, I pre- 
sume, neither one nor the other. | cannot pronounce about his scrupulousness : 
all the world over, the sincerest religious belief, aud the practice of devotion, 
| are sometimes compatible not only with the most disorderly life but with the 
most terriple crimes ; for mankind mostly believes that— 
Il est avec le ciel des accommodements. 
| He has been called hypocrite, swindler, forger, murderer.—No one looks it 
| less. The best authorities—from those who accuse Mr. Joseph Smith of the 
| most heartless deception, to those who believe that he began as an impostor 
| and ended as a prophet—find in Mr. Brigham Young “ an earnest, obstinate, 
| egotistic euthusiasm, tanned by persecution and inflamed 4 | bloodshed.” He 
is the St. Paul of the New Dispensation: true and sincere, he gave point, and 
| energy, and consistency to the somewhat disjointed, turbulent, and unforeseeing 
fanaticism of Mr. Joseph Smita: and if he has not been able to create, he 
| shown himself great in controlling, circumstances. Finally, there is a total 
absence of pretension in his mauner, and he has 
that he cares nothing for its display. The arts 
geneous mass of conflicting elements are ind 
| and uncommon astuteness. 

Such is the man to whom the disruption of the Union when (if) it be- 
comes an accomplished fact, must open a political career unexampled 
in the present age. Had the Republicaa party, after their victory in the 
Presidential campaign of 1860, been allowed to wield without — 
the power of the Federal Government, it is probable that the Mormons 
might bave veen driven a third time from their homes, and forced to seek 
shelter oa the frontiers of Mexico or in some island of the Pacific. We 
cannot quite agree with Captain Bartoa in thinking that the British 
Government was wrong in diecouragiog the proposed emigration of the 


been so long used to power 
by which he rales the hetero- 
itable will, profound secrecy, 








y | Saints to Vancoaver’s Island in 1845, or to the Valley of the Saskatcha- 


wan in 1860. A slight departure from the principles of toleration may 
be allowable in the case of a religion whieh seeks to do away with all free 
institations; aod it is quite evident that if we had allowed such settlers 
to organise themselves in our colonies all other emigrants would have 
been eventually excluded. His military education and babits of thought 
have ten biassed in soms degree the mind of Captain Burton in his 
estimate of Mormon life, and most persons will think that he is unduly 
faecioated by the attractions of a state of society which is * modelled upon 
a civilised regiment. The Prophet is the Colonel-Commandant, while 
the ranks are nicely graduated down to the last neophyte or recruit.”’ 

His long residence in Africa and in the East, has perhaps had the effect 
also of rendering his viewe on the subject of polygamy rather more 
philosophically indalgent than will be agreeable to the majority of his 
readers in this country. 


To the unprejadiced traveller it appears that polygamy is the rule where 

Jation is required, and where the great social evil has not had time to dev 
Fteelf. In Paris or London the Institation would, like slavery, die a nata 
| death ; in Arabia and in the wilds of the Rock Mountains it maintains a strong 

hold upon the affections of mankind. Monogamy is best fitt d for the large, wealth 
and flourishing communities in which man is rarely the happier because bh 
quiver is full of children, and where the Hetoera becomes the succedaneum of 
the “ plurality-wife.” 

Captain Burton’s analysis of the religious system and doctrines of the 
| Saints, the result evidently of the most carefal investigation, deserves to 
| be read with mioute attenti b pbilosopbical ioquirers into the 
| spiritual history of mankind and by those who seek to counteract the in- 
| fluence of the seventeen centres of proselytiem which exist in London. 
| lt will be seen from the following extract, ia which the author gives a 
| brief résumé of the eubject, that the barbaric edifice but lately reared 
| upon the shore of the Great Salt Leke, contains a brick from the rains 
| of every temple that the world has ever known. 

There is a remarkably narrow limit to religious ideas: the moderns vainly 
| attempt i tion when bination is now the only ble In the 

Tessarakai decalogue, above b pc we find s itic 
| ism, the Persian Dualism, and the Triads and Trinities of the Egyptians and the 
| Hindas. The Hebrews also have a personal Theos, the Buddhists avataras and 
| incarnations, the Brahmans self-a is of man b: yer and penance, and 
| the East generally holds to quietism, a belief that re is the only happiness, 
and to a vast complication of states in the world to be. The Mormons are like 
the P in their p jon, t nigrat and exaltation of souls ; 
like the followers of Leucippus and Democritus in their atomic materialism ; 
like the Epicureans in their pure atomic theories, their summum 
bonum, and their sensuous speculations ; and like the Platonists and 
Gnostics in their belief of the (Bon, of ideas, and of moving principles in 
lelement. They are Fetissists in their ghostly fancies, their evesira, wh be- 
came souls and spirits. They are Jews in their theocracy, their ideas of angels, 
| their hatred for Gentiles, aod their utter segregation from the great brother- 
| hood of mankiod. They are Christians, inasmach as they base their faith upon 
| the Bible, and bold to the divinity of Christ, the fall of man, the atonement, an 
| the regeneration. 














d 
They are Arians, inas.nuch as they hold Christ to be “ the 
| first of God's creatures,’ a “ perfect creature but still a creature.” They are 
| Moslems in their views of the inferior status of womankind, in their polygamy 
| and in their resarrection of the material body : like the followeis of the Arab.an 
| Prophet, they hardly fear death, because they have eluborated “ ” 


* ti 


perfectly known, except in the immediate neighbourhood of the chief lines 
of travel. The chapter relating to the manners and customs of the In- 
dian tribes of the plain aad the mountaio, contains strikiag pictures of 
the savage as he really is—not as he has been represented by many ob- 
servers, who either have exalted him uadaly by viewiag him through the 
halo of romance, or condemned him hastily aud by wholesale from an 
iaability to appreciate the good points in a character differing co mach 
trom what they were accustomed to observe.—The account of the curious 
“ siga language’ in use on the prairie is extremely saggestive, and many 
Eoglisb tourists will feel ivclined to regret that such a system has never 
been introduced among the nations of Eirope.—tlo the course of his rapid 
journey across the American coatinent, Captain Barton bas made a wor- 
derful photography of a society in a state of transition; and his book 
will be read with pleasure by every one who desires to form a correct 
idea of the history aod future prospects of that s'range religion which 
threatens to become one of the most important facts of modera times. 
—— 


THE TWO SIDES OF THE CHANNEL. 


it was the remark of an experienced teacher, that he gained more in- 
sight into the character of his pupils from observing them in the play- 
grouad than during echool hours. The same thiog might be said of na- 
tions, National amusemente are often a more delicate index to character 
than eerious pursuits or public policy. We have been called, on high 
authority, a “ nation of shopkeepers. We are said to follow a selfish in- 
sular policy. How essentially superficial are these dicta, which deal 
with us on!y in an d or prot | capacity, but do not pretend 
to touch the real stuff that lies below! To those who found their esti- 
mate of us on such assertions, we mast be content to remain a mystery. 
« A nation of cricketers’ would have been as logical a definition as that 
in which we stand photographed by Napoleon; and, if the Continental 
mind could grasp the principles of the game, a much more pregnant one. 
“ A nation of fox hanters” would be equally expressive ; for of such there 
are certaio leading qualities which might be safely predicated. But let 
us tura from ourselves to our neighbours. There is very little kaow- 
ledge of French character to be gained from the despatches of M. Thou- 
venel. We do not feel any better acquainted with their disposition or 
ways of thinking when we are told the French policy is so-and-so. Bat 
in their amusements and the manner of indulging io them, the national 
character is anerringly reflected. In the theatres, on the Boulevards, 
in the Champs Elyséss, at Dieppe and Trouville, we see tuem as they 
really are—men with like passions with ourselves, but a marked idios 
yueracy of theic own. Ot the European family, the nation which least 
| admits of being icentified by its sports (far the reason perhaps that, in 
| the way in which we understand the term, it bas none) is the German. 
| They beve their amusements, but they are usually of a sentimental or 
| philosophical kind. While England and France are like schoolboys at 
| their robust sports or games of skill, Germany is the queer dreamy lad 
| who prefers to stay in and read Kant, and puzzle his brains with specu- 
| lations about the Absolute Ego or the Eternal One. 
The Freach are never more emphatically themselves than at the sea- 
| side, The bathing of the humana body is a simple operation, but how 
differeutly it is managed on the two sides of the Channel! Instead of 
the few straggling machizes which are the sole accommodation of the 
| average English wateriog place, a visitor to Dieppe will fiod himself in 
| the midst of a complicated and elaborate organization, Sea-bathing is 
| erected into a perfect system. The ceatre and focus of the whole is the 
| * Etablissemeat des Bains,” This institution is of a very compositenature. 
| In it are rep ted all the el ts of the daily recreation of a French- 
| man. It provides for all his wants, supplying him with bis coffee, his 
cigar, his music, bis billiards, his dance, bis petie socielé. In fact, it is an 
|epitome of Paris, to which be gains admission on payment of a very 
moderate sum. But the organizing genius of the Freuch nation is chief 
displayed in the ceremonial by which the act of bathing is attended, 
is, in the first place, an act of much more importance than we thiok it in 
Eogland—an act of a remedial or medicinal character, not to be en 
in without due consideration and advice. With us it is usually re 
as one of the ordivary incidents of a sea-side residence. Suppose a visi- 
tor to the coast of France, who takes this view of it, desirous of a morn- 
ing bath. He will find a succession of obstacles—which be will probably 
| think vexatious and petty—interposed between him and hisewim. There 
| are so many distinct stages in the machinery of the bath, First, be will 
fiod bimeelf in the position he usually occupies while in the French 
dominions—at the tail of a queue at the door of a bureau. In course of 
| time, he will find himeelf fumbling a franc ia the presence of an impas- 
sive but evidently contemptuous official. From him he will receive, so 
soon as an imperfect acquaintance with the French coinage will — 
his congé and a ticket. The latter be will present to a second 
—probably of the female eex—who will cast a basty glance at his size and 
shape, and present him with towels and the minimum of clothing, com- 
bined with the maximum of colour, which Gallic law prescribes to bathers, 
Thus equipped, he will pass to an inner tion of the enclosure. 
Here he will find several rows of buts, resembling in character the boxes 
in which the seotries keep guard at the door of the British Museum, In 
one of these, it will be intimated to him he is to undress, That 
complete, he sallies forth along a succession of slippery planks (hat con- 
duct to the water’s edge, being joined in the semi-nude prcc-esion by an 
old militaire with white moustache, an abbé, and several members of the 
Jockey Clab. It is difficult to describe the emotions of a Britich subject 
—say of middle age and grave manners, ornament of the Bar or Church 
—when he fiods himself at midday arrayed in parti-coloured drawers and 
gambolling in shallow water to the tune of the market chorus in “ Mas- 
sapiello,” which the orchestra is thundering overbead. He has an un- 
easy sente of figuring io an indecent marquerade, or of baving unawares 
joined @ party of acrobats, The splash and jabber around remind him of 
pictures of Sandwich islanders, and be almost feels as if the tate of Cook 
| awaited him at their bands. Suddenly a thought of horror rushes into 
his mind. What if there should be ov the shore any keen-eyed friend 
watcbing bis eccentric proceeding? What if his form be recognised 
the satirical brother barrister, always oa the lcok out for the menafacture 
of fun for the circuit mess, or the nating parishioner who gave him so 
mach trouble last year about Church-rates? No sooner is he out of the 
water, than a frcsh cause of embarrassment arires, The sentry-box in 
which his clothes are deposited is one of a row of precisely similar erec- 
tione. He finds himeelt in the predicament of the thieves when the oun- 
niog Morgiana had chalked all the doors in the street with the same uni- 
form mark. Oo reflecsion, he is sure bis clotbes are depoeited either in 
numero dix huit or numerovingt e-un, Diz huit, on his giviug tbe door a con- 
fideat pusb, growls out an <longated sacré. Vingt et-un, to his joy, my 
and he is just proceeding with his toilet, when a downward glance 
closes to bie view a gard ofa character and cut = at variaoce with 
bis own sober taste in dress, Oat he darts, aod in despair, shouts for a 
baigneur, whose valuable time he is ing by a conf of his 














d recital 
when that official cuts him sbort by a gestare of contempt, and 
ale the door of the very sentry-box outside whish be is standing re- 
veale to his gaze the watch of bis affections ticking over bis well kaown 
ing-suit. 
“Trobely. as he dresses, the thought crosses his mind, now much 
better we manage these things in Eogland, where one can have the 
luxary of @ bath without all this trouble and fuss. The love of orgao- 
ization in the Freoch character, of which be bas just bad troublesome 
experience, is certainly irksome to moet Englishmen, who strongly ob- 
ject to make a toil of a pleasare. On the other band, it must be 
ted that in our relaxations we often varry our pastioa for independence, 
and what M. Kossuth calls individuality, to a ludicrousextreme. Among 
otber things, the aspect of a watering-place indicates this. A triste air 
bangs over it, which a Freachman fluds intolerable. We enjoy ourselves 
after a certain morose fashion, riding or walking in directions where we 
are least likely to meet an acquaintance; and when we venture into 
public, it is only to read the 7imes with an expression of face calculated 
to repel all advaoces. There never was a more impossible task than that 





| They take no leap in the dark, they sprang from this sublunary stage into a 
| known, not into an unknown world ; hence also their worsbip is emineatly se- 
| cular, their sermons are political or commercial, and, religion being with them 
| not @ thing apart bat a portion and parcel of every-day life,—the intervention 
| of the Lord in their material affairs becomes natural and only to be expected. 
| Their visions, prophecies, and miracles are those of the liluminati, their mystio- 
ism that of the Druses, and their belief in the Millennium is a completion of the 
dreams of the Apocalyptic sects. Masonry has evidently entered into their 
| scheme, the Demiargus whom they worship is “as good at mechanical ioven- 
| tions as at any otber basiness.” With their later theories, Methodism, Sweden- 
| borgianism —especially in its view of the futare state—and Transcendentalism 
are curiously intermingled. And, finaily, we can easily discern in their doc 
trine of affiaity of minds and sympathy of souls the leaven of that Paith which’ 
be; inning with the Mesmer and progressing through the Rochester Rappers 
and the P bkeepsi r, th to extend wherever the susceptible uer- 
| yous temperament becomes the characteristic of the race. 


The portion of the book treating of the geology and physical geogra- 
phy of the valley of the Mormons, aod of the great central basin of Nurth 
America generally, is certainly one of the clearest descriptions ever pub- 
| lished in Eogiand of a highly interesting region which is still only im- 








d, in old-feshioned wateriog-places, to tbe local master of the cere- 
moni-s. His function was to endeavoar to iuduce the Briton temporarily 
to uobend, and throagh the medium of some common amusement to make 
Joves acquainted with Smith, and both wich Robinson. Bat there is no 
concurrence on the part of the fortaitous atoms tbat crowd to the coast 
every autumo. Their maia object is to see ax little as possible of each 
other. Toe aotion of a common drawing-room, which ie what a fore 
Eiablissement provides, would be rejected with unanimous horror. It 
would be difficalt to say in what the pleasare of an Euglish watering- 
place consists. Fathers and brothers generally epeak of a visit to one 
as a kiod of purgatory which they undergo for the sake of tbeiz female 
rela'ives previously to eotering their paradise of turnip fields on the Ist 
of September. They may be seen at windows with noses flattened 
eyes dreami.y fixed on the sea, now and then lazily baodling & telescope, 
or banicall ting the ships that pase. Lo the ennw which con- 
sumes them, the wovemeate of their neighbours are sarrowly scratinized. 
Tbey watch them in and out, and gloomily speculate as to where they 
come from, ad how long they mean to stay. Should chance throw & 
bride aod bridegroom in their way, they are regaided as @ positive god- 
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THe Albion. 


December % 








send, from the lively interest which all their proceediogs excite. Of 


novels of fashionable life. Toe books which were voted unreadably dall, 


; , hs (circulating libraries) ia the spring, | his exertions, would be the means of importing the avimals ioto these 
STacme aaeias aoe eer Aye indeed suit the general cme. colonies ; be aleo stated that the condition of the animals he had selected 
ephere of duiners which bangs around. Paterfamilias is glad to vary the | for exbibition amply justified all bis expectations, being, in respect both 
monotony of his lite by a little marketiog. The returo ot the | to their freces and to their fat, euperior to any that Peru ——— on 
fishing-doats is one of the most exciting incidents of theday. He may duced. Of the eeven alpacas brought by Mr. Ledger from Arthareleigh, 
even be cevn on the sands bargaiuiog for soles and lobsters. Now is the | one died on the wey ; four have been killed, and are being stuffed, and 
time when he acquires a ewa tering of the principles of domestic econo- the other two wiil sbortly be killed, in order to be ready for the local 


. | exhibition of articles to be forwarded to London. The followiog are the | 


my. Io the purely passive state of his intellect the price of mutton as 


stance of the Peruvian Government having at length made a concession | to the Da Chailla controversy,” is quoted and commented upon ia M. 
course, there is a ciroalatiog library, with a specialty for well-tbumbed | to a large wercantile firm for the exportation of any number of alpacas 


they liked—a consommation whicb, if notbing else had beeo atteiced by 


: ; e been slaughtered : Female llama, 
rtions, Haviog nothing else to do, he takes to] particulars of the animals that have 
eats a walters whieh he had far betier leave alone; and having | age five years, weight of carcase 290!b.; wether, first crose, age two 


come for the bevefit of sea-bathing, probably ends by getting metapbori 
cally into hot water.—Hnglish paper. 
—e 


Haworru’s Perampviaror axp Sraget Rartway.—This patent con 


-| years and six months, weight «f carcare 1601b; wether, second cross, age 
one year end five months, weight of carcase 139ib; wether, third crose, 
age one year aud three moatbs, weight of carcare 126\b. The earviving 
avimals are a pure alpaca, acd a wether of the fourth cross. The stuff- 
ing is progressing favoorably. It is Mr. Ledger's intention to shear the 








sists in the laying dowa of three lines of rails, the Cen're Ove having 4| cok in November, after the landing. Promise is given of a very good 
groove, ia which the perambulator attached to the vebicle revolves, aud clip.—Sydney Morning Herald, Sept. 21. 


thereby maiatains the wheels upon the rails. The rails, being laid per 


fectly level with the roadway, preseut no obs'ruction to the ordinary 


traffic. The perambulating whre!, which works in the grooved rail, | 


centered on a bar hinged to the fore axle of the ommibvus, and spurred to 


it on both sides, eo that es the wheel traverses the groove the axle i 
necessarily at right angles to the rails. The perambalater is sur p-oder 


by a cha o attached to a lever fixed on the footboard, whieh the driver can 
raise or lower with bis foot at pleasure, and thereby ei'her keep or leave 
the rails. This facility of ruoning off the rails renders it unnecessary 
(except in the case of very exieusive trafic) to bave a double liae, as the 
single one can be Je't ani then re-joined at any poiat. In quick curves, 
or junctions of séreet, they may even be dispensed with aliogetber, the 


vehicle taking the ordiniry road. 


The advantages presented by the adoption of this patent, as laid down 
the inventor, are as follow :—Cheapners of conttruction, aud applica 
thity to sirsets and turnpike roads; adaptation of the rails to existing 
omnibuses, lurries(?) or other vehicles, without alteration ; n0 ia pedi- 
ment to the ordinary ‘raffic ; reduction in the public highway rates irom 


| he following extract, relative to the above sabject, is from a private 
letter written by Mr. Ledger: “ The extracts from papers will show you 
the eminent success of the ‘ alpaca dinner’ at Sophienbarg, on Saturday, 

Sept. 7. There were over 300 visitors—all were delighted with alpaca 
H eoup, cutlets, and roast, I often thoaght of Dr. Bucklaod’s famoas eland 
diaver, and wished for bis and Proteesor Owen’s presence. You can 
form no idea of the geveral euthusiasm. I had more than 100 applica- 
tions for meat. The cafés that got some charged 5s. for a slice, and 
were crowded daily when advertising ‘alpaca meat this day.’ ” 


Court or Jupicature on Crinotive.—The court being prepared for 
proceeding on the cause of the petticoat, I gave orders to bring in a 
criminal who was taken up as she went out of the puppet show about 
tbree nights ago, and was now standing in the street with a great con- 
course of people about ber. Word was brought me that she had endea- 
voured twice or thrice to come in, but could not do it by reason ot ber 
petticoat, which was too large for the enirauce of my house, though I 


- . ; * | wad ordered both the fol ing doore to be thrown open for its reception. 
Non ene ee eed cr tas tolls etseuaeh came end cum | Uta tae 1 Ged Gn Jary of mntrens, who cined ot may right head, te 


fort in travelling ; great saving in haulage power, aud in wear and tear 
of relling stock ; absence of noise, dast,and mud. At Salford a line of 


inform themeelves of ber condition, and know whetber there was any 
private reasons why ehe might not make her appeararce separate from 


: - : tticoat. This wes managed with great discretion, and had such an 
Haworth’s rails from P+ ndleton to New Bailey-str e! (nearly two miles) ber pettieos - — 8 = 


bas been in daily operations tor above two months, giviug great satiefac- 


effect that, upon the retara of the verdict from the bench of matrons, I 


ton, it 1s stated, both to o.nnibus proprietors acd to the publie.—London issued out aa order forthwith that the crimival should be stripped of her 
, ’ ‘ r ( — 


News. __ 
Frexca Manvuracture or Orixion.—There is something revolting, t 


be eure, ia the way in which these Boulevard theatres are made to serve 
as palpits or lecture-rooms for the public! Let any one fancy, for in- 
stance, what has been done with the great Chivese piece “ Pekin!’ 
Whilst aimiog at giving the Parisians a tolerably adequate notion of 


what the Chinese capital is like, it was also thought that it would be 


pity to let elip the cocasion of a mild bit at la perfide Albion, aud +o that 
up 


ortanate victim of duty so nobly performed—poor Bowlby—is abso- 
lately made to “ poiut a moral” by bis untimely fate! Yoo will never 
guess how this is managed. A Chinese very much addicted to opium 
eating, bas the power of saving three persons from the cruelties of bis 
countrymen ; two he bas raved, and then, thinking be bas a right to bie 
reward, he begius to indulge io his poisonous delight, aud when he is ap 
pealed to to save Bowlby, he is in the seventh beaven of dreamy oncon- 
sciousness! This, the public is taught to regard as a just punishment, 
and for ber crimes in promotiog opiam eating, Albion bas to pay with 
the lose of one of her wortbiest children! Such a way of instructing the 
“ masees” may cuit the French, and the Emperor appears to adopt it 
with considerable readiness ; but it would be looked upon somewhat 
harebly by any other nation laying claim to a state of advanced civili- 
tation. 

Notbiog, if duly reflected upon, is more curious than the way in which 
the creation of a sort of pablic opiuion is made to stand for the real one, 
which is of course impossible. Public opinion, springing from the gena- 
ine public, is naturally enough destroyed ia France, bat the Emperor 
beiog desirous of resting all he does upon what has the appearance of 
public opinion, absolutely never begins avy enterprise save with the help 
of this “ opinion,” which he then by factitious means creates, 

At this moment, for instance, the last new object is a Prassian Alli 
ance, and to accomplieh that, Louis Napoleon, who kaows he bas al! 
Praseia against bim, is busy founding a jouroal in Berlio, which, under 
the inflaence of French goid, is to write up the alliance with France! 
This plan was tried in another shape about eighteen months ago, but 
failed ; a regular journalistic establishment was established at Strasbourg, 
jouroaliste of all descriptions (highly puid too,) were despatched to the 
seat of action, and a paper was priated in German, which was then made 
to flood all Germany, aud which, afier costing a mint of money, had to 
be oo up, because no efforts, however great, could make it answer, 

simply because pub!'c opiaion, of all things in the world, will not be 
coerced, and will not serve to enthrone falsehood in the place of truth 
The Freach Imperial organ which was to represent German public opio 
jon was a failure, and to, probably, will the Berlia one be. Bat the fact 
of ite being about to be attempted is worthy of note.—Paris letter, 





Danorr or Bav Arr.—When bad air works graduolly, and is not di- 
rectly obvious, ite effecte are not believed in. An accident which has 
recently happened to Sir F. Goodricke and his family at Siadley Castle 
will — have a good effect. According to the Birmingham Post, it 
would seem that to provide for the increasing severity of the weather 
the servants had commenced heating the various apartments of Studley 
Castle by the bot air flues provided for that purpose. Whether from 
want of proper regulating, or from negligence in removing and not re 
pam the covers of the apertures, a large quantity of carbonic gas was 
emi to the reveral roome, The first to feel the perilous effects of this 
supercharged atmosphere was a lady visiting at the castle. Fioding 
that she was rapidly becoming iusensible, Sir Francis instantly set out 
for Mr. Morris, surgeon, who came at once, and on his arrival found that 
Lady Goodricke was also appareatly dying. Mr. Morris soon divined 
the cauee and took his remedies accordingly ; but while he was attend- 
ing to Lady Goodricke and the lady first seized, Sir Francis bimself and 
Miss Goodricke also swooned. Every attention possible was given to 
the eufferers, aod happily they were all ultimately restored. 

A Wootty Question—An Acraca Divnen—A great deal of public 
attention bas been directed to the alpacas duriog the past month, in 
consequence of the preparations that are being made for exbibiting at 
the forthcoming Great Exhibition specimens of Mr. Ledger’s flock. The 
immediate object of sending these specimens is to illustrate, in the most 
convincing manner, the successful cross breeding that Mr. Ledger bas 
been conducting bet veen two very distinct animals—the alpaca and the 
Mama. Tie stuffed specimens will represent the pure alpaca and the 
pure llama, and the four stages of breeding—the last cross having all 
the characteristics of the pure alpaca. No small amount of spurious pity 
has been indulged in at the destruction of theee animale, which it wae 
affirmed were too valuable to be consigned to such a fate ; but Mr. Led- 
ger, who, more thao any other person, is ioterested in maintaining the 
eompleteuess of the flock, bas distinctly stated that the removal of these 
animals will not palpably deteriorate the flock, as they were of no use 
to breed from : but that, even if any loss were incurred, it would stil! 
be desirable to exbibit a reeult, of which the most emioent naturalists 
have denied the possibility,—the production of the pure alpaca from the 
crossing of the alpaca and the llama: and aleo to show to English manu- 
facturers a sample of the wool which, in a few years, will doubtiess con- 
stitute one of the principal sources of oar national wealth. 

The interest which the public have lately taker ia the alpaca con- 
sisted, however, not eo much in the prospective value of the produce, 
as in the circumstance that upon the slaughtering of the selected ani- 
male, their flesh was distributed amonget the priocipal hotels aad clubs 
in Sydoey, the public availing themselves very readily of the opporta- 
nity of tasting the alpaca meat, which was auan'mousiy pronounced to 
be very tender and savoury. The seven alpacas selected for exhibition 
were, on being brought up from Arthareleigb, taken to Suphieobarg, 
near Liverpool, where the flock were for some mouths depastured pre- 
vious to their being taken up the country. Before any of them were 
slavghtered, the Governor aud Lady Young proceeded there to inspect 
them, and manifested much interest in the alpaca euterprise. Oa a sab- 
sequent day (two of the animals baving, in the mean time, been killed) 
& party of ladies and geatiemen, amongst whom were three of the mini- 
stere aad several members of the Assembly, were invited by Mr. Aikin- 
fon to spend the day at Sopbienburg, for the purpose of seeing the colo 
bial alpacas prior to their being banded over to the batcher, and aleo of 
tasting the alpaca meat, several dishes of which were served up at the 
entertainment. Ia the course of the convivialities which followed, Mr. 


incambracces till she became little enough to eater my house. I had 
vefore given directions for an engine of several legs that could contract 
© | or open itself like the ‘op of an umbrella, in order to place the petticoat 

upon it, by which means I might take a leisurely survey of it as it should 
appear ia ite proper dimensions. This was all done accordingly, and 
forthwith, upoa the closing of the engine, the petticoat was brought into 
court. 1 then directed the machiue to be set upon that table and dilated 
in such @ manner as to thow the garment ia its utmost circumference, 
bat my great bali was too narrow for the experiment, for before it was 


a 











half unfolded it described a 2 — = the lower part 
of it brushed upon my face as I sat in my chair of jadicature. ° 
quired for ae paren that belonged 4 the petdleoat, and to my great which the noble house of Bedford bad unbappily eustained. I had to 
surprise was directed to a very beautiful young damsel with so pretty a aa A 153. postage for it. 
face and shape that I bid her come out of the crowd, and seated her upon 

a little crock at my left hand. “ My prett 
yourself to bave been the inhabitant of t 


I then ia- 


garment before us?” 


would think she was not made like other women. 





belog also the four-miles champion. 


miles at the rate of close apon 13 miles per hour. 
competitors bad to make 41 circuits of the coarse. 
aud time-keeper haviog been ap 


about 15 minutes, they were agaia shoulder to shoulder. 
took thé lead for two more rounds, and struggled manfully to maintain 
bis advantage, bat all in vain, for Mills a 
ing for a sprint race, in the 23d circuit. 


The style and epeed Mills displayed on this occasion will make bim a 


formidable opponent to the Seaeca Indian when they meet, even at eight | they are very old in reality; but, where this is not the case, they at 
milez.— 7imes, Nov. 12. 





was euriched by the fine « 
museum (if sach existed) of 


Three women were taken, but 


s with their teeth and bands, and could not| A Porrocvese View or Caicxer.—The English residents at Lisbon 
be prevailed upon to accompany us. Having killed them, we flayed | and Oporto bave each of them a cricket clab, and the rival clabs have 
them, aod brought their skins to Cartheg».’” The really “ siogular”’ ) lately bad a match at Lisboo. A j 
pact of this business is not that Hanno breught the skios of the 


= 











Ledger, ia acknowledging the toast of the day, alluded to the circum. 








Lisboa 
so-called | picture of the noble game of cricket, which, as being taken from a Por- 
gorillas to Carthage, bat tbat Mr. Doyle should be ignorant of the fact ders: “ there 
that the passage from the “ Periplus,” which is to give “a singular tara 


da Chaillu’s owa book. 





Vermont Versus York.—A knot of rowdies were standing on the end 


ofa pier which ruos into the Hudson river, in the outskirts of a emall town 
near Albany, each trying to throw a stone farther into the stream than 


bh 





, when suddenly a tall, ragged-built Vermooter direct from 


is veig 
the Green Hill came and, joining in the amusement, qaietly flung half 
a brick some yards farther then the best man of the party. 


A fellow in a green jacket, the leader of the gang, who declared he 


woulda’t be beateu “ by a feller right straight out o’ the woods nohow,” 
sidled up to the stranger and ecraped an acquaiatance : 


“ Where do you come from, teigbboar?” 

“ Me? Wai, I bails from Varmount jes’ now, friend.” 

“ Hain’t been in these parte long, I reck’n?” 

“ Wal, no, not edxackly Aere, bat up and daown sorter. Yaas,” heay- 


| ing a big log of wood some rode from the shore. 
“ You've a little strength in your arme, neighbour ?”’ 


“ave pumpkins ia them flippers, stranger. Up in aour taown, more’n 


a muntb ago, I drav them are kouckles rite strut thra a bcard more’n 


a binch-’o-aff thick. Don’t b’lieve it ?”’ 

* Haw! baw!’’ laughed the rowdies, “ not much.”’ 

“ We aio’t very green dowa bere io York,” said the ringleader. 

“ Wal, jes’ yeu look yere, friend; up in aour kounty we've a purty 
big river, considerin.’ ILojun river, it’s called. Wal, I hove a man clean 
across that river Vother day, and be came daown clean and square on 
Vother side, Wal, you may laff, but 1 kino dew it again—like open and 
shut, too,” 

“ Bet you ten dollars of it,’’ said the head rowdy, covering the Ver- 
mooter’s chin plaister with the note of a broken-down east bank. 

“ Kin you swim, feller?” 

“ Like aduck” Before the rowdy had well uttered the words, the 
Vermoater had clutched him by the seat of bis pants and the nape of bis 
neck, and thrown bim heels overhead ten yards iato the Hudson. 

Wet and shivering, the loafer ecrambled to shore amid the jeers and 
screams of bis companions, and instantly claimed the money. 

“ Wal, Lrekao you wun’t take no ten epots jest yet, capt’o,” eaid the 
Vermonter ; “ I didn’t calkilate on dewin’ it the fust time, but I tell you 
I kin dew it.” And again he ee!zed the loafer io bis terrible grip, and 
threw bim this time teo yards farther taan the last. Again, dripping 
aud cowed, the bully crawled to shore. 

“Third time never fails,” said the Yankee, peeling off bis coat ; “I 
kin dew it, I tell yer, and I will dew ut if 1 try «ill to-morrer mornin’.”” 
“Hold on! I give it up—take the money,” said the defea'ed rowdy. 
The Vermonter, coolly pocketing the “ ten spots,” remarked, as he 
turned away with a grin, * We ain’t much acquainted with yeu emart 
folks daoun bere’n York, but we sometimes take the starch aoat ’em up 
sour way: p’r’aps yeu wunt try it on the stranger agin—I reck’n you 
wuot,” 
A Preasant Remonstrance.—The eubjoined communication appeared 
lately in the columns of the 7'imes, addressed to the Editor. 

Sir.—I received this morning a buge official envelope, which had fol- 
lowed me hither from my house in London, vid Paris and Vienna, bear- 
ing on its left-baod corner the well-koown autograph of “ Russell,” and 
edged with a broad black border, clearly indicative of the grave loss 





y heart beat when I opened it, for I antic’pated, at least, that Earl 


? pai “6 Raseell was about to appoint me Vice-Coneu! at Patmos, or Eavoy Ex- 
—_ ae) Oe The traordioary to the Gaboon for the purpoee of sifting the great gvrille 
girl I found had good sense, and told me with a smile that, notwithstand- question. I did not, therefore, grudge the 15:., especially when I found 
ing it was her owa petticoat, she should be very glad to see an example among the contents of the envelope a letter in Lord Raseell 8s own hand- 
made of it, and that she wore it for no other reason but that she had a | titing, addressed to me, and beginning “ Dear Sir.” ludeed, I augured 
mind to look as big and burly as other persoas of her quality; and that the very best from euch delightful familiarity—all the more delightfal 
she had kept oat of it as long as she could, and till she began to appear | °°°™. ‘ - 
little in the eyes of all her acquaintance, that if she laid it aside people | 2i¢atioa, either oral or written, from his Lordebip. " 

I always give great I was, however, speedily andeceived. The Russell” on the envelope, 
allowances to the fair sex upon account of the fashion, and therefore was | Well as the letter beginniog “ Dear Sir,” proved, on clo-e examination, 
not displeased with the defeoce of my pretty criminal. I thea ordered |'® be lithographed imitatious, admirably executed, of Lord Ravell’s 
the vest which stood before us to be drawa up by a pully to the top of handwritiog ; and the object of the letter was to inform me that he, Lord 
my great hall, and afierwards to be spread open by the engine it was Raseell, having consented to preside at the acnual dioner of the Ortho- 
placed upon in sach @ manner that it formed very splendid and ample | P@4i¢ Hospi'al on the 20th of November, earnestly hoped that he should 
canopy over our heads, and covered the whole court of jadicatare with a | D8ve the pleasare of meeting me—aa atter etranger to him—at hat fee 
kind of silken rotunda, in its form not unlike the cupola of St Paul’s. I tival. 
entered upon the whole cause with great sat 
shadow of it—Jsaac Bickerstaff in “ The Tatler 


from the fact that I bad never previously bad the honour of any comma- 


isfaction as Isat under the | The other contents of the envelope, which weighed several ounces, 


consisted of horrible sketches of clab feet, bandy-legs, distorted toes, 
knock knees, aud wry necks, in their origival state and in their improved 


Prepicrous SPeep or aN Exouisu Pepesraray.—The race-grounds of | C°Odition, aiter treatment at the Orthopx lic Hospital; and there were 
Hackney-wick were thronged yesterday to w.tuess the contest between several printed forms, apprising me of the terms in which it would be 
Edward Mills, of Hackuey, the bolder of the Six miles Caalleange Cham- desirable that I should leave a legacy to the hospital. with a suggestion 
pioa Belt, and John Brighton, of Norwich (the challenger), the latter that, if did so, the legacy daty had better be paid out of my estate. 
Mills, it will be remembered, is the There was also an envelope addressed to the eecretary of the institution, 
oaly pedestrian who has defeated the Seneoa Indian, Deerfoot, in a level | ‘tended to convey to that official my acceptance of Earl Russell's 
race, when they contended for the same trophy ; and as the two latier | *8Teeable invitation. : : 
are again matched for £200, for eigbt miles, the lovers of this sport were I can hardly suppose that this trick has been practised with Lord Ras- 
much interested in the race, especially to witness the performance of sell’s knowledge aud eanctioo, bat I do thiak that it is a most anwarran- 
Mills, who has again thrown down the gauntlet to such a star as the Ia- | ‘le use to make of bis distinguished name. The envelope was carefully 
dian bas proved himself to be at a long distance. Brighton is celebrated | PT¢Pared to look as like an official envelope as possible, Tae litho- 
for bie speed, and at four miles bas not yet had a competitor to wrest the | ST*pbed “ Russell” ia the corner might well deceive my servants, aud en- 
palm from bim. The race yesterday, up to a certain distance, would | *'fe!y juetified them in forwarding the documents to me regardless of 
y be believed by those unaccustomed to pedestrian matches, nor the cost ; and the result is that I have beea mulcted io 15:. postage, 
could the uninitiated have imagived that the buman frame could be trained “ ; 
to run at the pace obtained by both of the men—namely, the first two | Coms2ience-strickeo, ehoald, on my retarn to Eagland, sabstitate for it 
For the six miles the | 2199¢r invitation of a more practical and agreeable patare.—I beg, yor, 
‘An official referee Sir, to publish this letter, aud so prevent a recurrence of the practice. 
inted, the signal to start, by word of | — ¥°UF obedient servant, L. 
moutb, was given, when Mills dashed to the froat at a great rate, Brighton Constantinople, Oct. 20. 
at his right shoulder ; the latter passed his opponent before the second| THE Exameiter or Lapres’ Faces.—Madame Levison in the Bank- 
round, when Mills again shot abead and made the pace, fast as it was, | Taptcy Court of London has already been introduced to our readers. 
Brighton, not to be denied, once more went in front, and | She has however lately been before the Court again as a petitioner, and 
finished the mile in 4 miuutes aad 44 seconds, amid load cheers. Oa | drawn forth fresh comments from the press. Aa amusing article on her 
commenciug the second mile Mills again went in front, and increased the | “ profession,” az she calls it, contains this passage. 
astonishing speed, they were still going at, as if it were a race of oaly 
600 yards iostead of six miles; avd so they continued for another haif| Of these facts is whether, when properly understood, they ought to 
wile, wheo Brighton once more obtaiced the lead, bat could not hold it | beighten or to lower the esteem in which, ever since the days of chivalry, 
long, for Mills, amid increasing cheers, almost flew past bim, led by four | the gentlemen of modera Europe have agreed to hold woman. There 
yards at the 11:h round, increased it to 12 yards ia the 12th, and fluished | Much to be said on both sides. Those who take an unfavourable view of 
the two miles in 9 minutes 52 seconds ; full 30 yards io front. By man 
it was here thought the race was over, but Brighton, who, evidently out- 
paced, was not to be shaken off without a severe stroggle, gradually re- all undeniably such, but all sadly old-fashioned ; those who look at the 
duced the gap in each succeeding round up to the 18.b, when he again | question in a more friendly light, will refer to that great poet, Peter 
ran close up to Mills, and at tbe end of three miles, accomplished {a | Pindar, as an authority for the superiority of Art over Natare, and look- 
Brighton then | ing 00 woman, ‘fresh from the hand of’ Madame Levison, in Boad-street, 


without any possibility of compensation, unless, indeed, his Lordship, 





“The great question that arises to our mind on the consideration 


Madame Levison’s ‘ profession’ will dilate upon an adherence to nature, 
freedom from disguise, dislike of affectation, and a score of other virtues, 


as a work of art, and high art too, will pronounce ber as such far more 


in rushed away as if only go- | attractive than ebe could be if left to the tell-tale blashes of country- 
righton tried bard to live the | bred simplicity. Nor will this be difficalt of proof to a candid mind. 
pace, when nature gave way, aod he was compelled to succumb, mach | Every work of art is the more valuable as itis the more costly; and 
exhausted, at the 26th roand, through a swelling in bis left side under | What a bigh idea must be formed of the cost of the whole woman, when 
the heart, Mills, at a mach dim!nished speed, finishing the fourth mile ia 


26 minutes 45 seconds, and ranning the remainder of the distaaoce at bis | stance which lends a value to such works, is toeir real or prevamed anti- 


her mere face has cost apwards of twenty guineas. Another circum- 


quity and this attraction will clearly be inseparable from those ladies 
who frequent Madame Levisoa’s workshop. In most instances, probably, 


least raise such a presumption of their being very old, as is nearly equal 


in value to actual antiquity. Once more: works of art derive an addi- 
Tux Goritita Conrroversy.—Mr. J. B. Doyle, of Saniymount, writes ite 

to the Times :—* It will be a siogalar tara to the Da Chailla controversy 
if the author of the * Periplas ’ should tara out to be the true discoverer 
of the gorilla ; aad that more than 2 300 years before the British Museam | the most delicate china vase. The choicest s 
cimens contributed by Da Chaillu, the 
artbage was possessed of two skins of the 
female gorilla, brought home by their enterprising navigator, Hanoo. | w 
Let the reader form bis own opivios from the following passages taken | stand that the faces produced by Madame Levison are so far monotonous 
from Falconer’s translation of the Greek of the ‘Peripius.’ Hanno, | as being wholly free from lines and specks. Pechaps as materer years 
having penetrated to the southward as far as the fifth degree of north | eolarge her experieace (the great artiste is as yet not twenty-one years of 
latitude, according to Bougainville’s map, states:—* Oa the third day | age), she may be able to add lines to her subjects, like those on the cele- 

afier Gur departure theace (from the mouataia called by bim the Chariot 
of the Gods), having sailed by thore streams of fire, we arrived at a bay 
called the Southern Hora, at the bottom of which lay an island like the 
former, haviog a lake, aod in this lake another island full of savage peo. 
ple, the greater part of whom were women, whose todies were hairy, and 
whom oar interpreters called ‘Gorill.’ Though we parsaed the men 
we could aot overtake any of them, but all fled from us over the preci- 
pices, defeodiog themselves with staves, 


tional estimation if brittle or perishable. This charm belongs in great 
perfection to those who are the haodiwork of Madame Levison ; they are 
perishable, sioce they continually require renewing ; they are brittle as 
pecimea of évres or Pekin 
does not require more delicate handiiog nor more caref1! moviog, than 
the lady who, if she were eaddenly to turn her head, mixht deface the 

bite eoamel of her neck by an unsightly crack. At preseat we under- 














brated crgclling china, whea a sudden contortion would prodace no ill 
effect, but only add one more line as an additional ornament to those al- 
ready existing ; at present, however, in what we mast call the infancy 
of the workmao’s ekill, the beauty of the unbroken surface would be im- 
perilied, if not destroyed, by the slighiest hasty movement; and the 
manufactured lady mast be as carefally brought down stairs, delicately 
dasted, and gently pat ia ber piace as the most fragile filagree.”’ 


gives the following 








Se will amuse oar : “Tom was 
to bave come off an interesting game of cricket match between the cricket 
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clabs of Lisbon and Oporto. The object of the formation of these socie- 
ties is the playing of the game of cricket match, ao active, runaing, driv- 
ing, jumping game, which oaly cau be played by a person baviog a good 
pair of legs, and io a climate where warmed puach is fonnd insufficient 
to keep up the animal heat. Does the reader wish to know how to play 
at cricket match? Two poste are placed at a great distance from one 
another. The player close to one of the posts throws a large ball towards 


contemporary Tubal-Cain, or more probably, the strokes of the Nasmytb 
sieam-hammer ! 

We bave now both steel clad-men of war and steel-clad women, and the 
same powerful machinery as tbat required for platiog a vessel seems neces- 
sary to case the female sex in mail. Our steam rams walk the waters, or 
ought to do so by this time ; and perbeps we +ball coon have steam ewes, 80 
to speak, walkiog the thoroughfares in armour, aud ranniog the uafortu- 


587 
to size, the ave 


wear of eve i i 
best Steel — every one of which will far outlast a gross of the 


Sold by all dealers ia the line throughout the country. V i 
t C 'y: Wholesale and retail 

at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where all orders, inclosing cash or 
stamps, will receive Prompt attention ; anda Pen or Pens corresponding in 


value, and selected according to description, will immediate! i 
or otherwise, as directed. Lanes “a owhegen-s rng 


- A. Morton, No. 25 Maiden Lane, \ ork. 
the other party, who awaits the ball tu send it far with a small stick with Date passengers down. The maidensof Eagland will be sostrongly fortified |‘ We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one of the = 
which he is armed. The other players thea ran to look for the ball, and that they will be susceptible of 0 impression from any force under that ago manufacturers of Gold Pens, not only in America, but in the world. 
waile this search is going on the party who struck it with a stick runs | of an yd _ They are Fees | coming it a = = a Tribune his pens, and can assure our readers of their excellence.” —New York 
neessa ro ost to t, marking one for each ran. It is plain, | strong in their stee! casings, an carrying more metal than what a/ “|, q F : ; : 
ce any tte the etlesinns of the party that etrikee the ball to | reasonable man would willingly take ia tow. The rolls of cold Criao- have always fowed thea the tat ¢f asing thane Geld Pons for a long, time, and 
make it jamp very far. Sometimes it tambles into a thicket, and the | line with which they encircle themselves are an eyesore and an inoonve- | way.”_New York Evening Post. a e fallen in our 
players take hours before they can get hold of it; and all this time the | nience against which it is mach to be wished that an application to the 

layer does not cease running from post to post and marking points. Master of the Rolls could procure an injanction.— Punch. 

hen those who find the ball arrive, exhausted, at the field of battle, aud / A 
the one who has been running falls down half dead. At other times, | UnrortunaTe MISREADING OF a TeLeoraM.—The St. Petersburgh 
the projectile, sent with a vigorous arm, cannot be stopped, and breaks correspondent of the Times tells the following story:—* The day after ‘ 
the legs of the party who awaits it. The arrangements for the cricket | the Emperor’s arrival in St. Petersbargb. when no one knew what His 
match include a sumptaous dinner in the marquee for fifty persons—aa | Majesty would do in the affair of the University, and whea many per- 
indispensable accompaniment to every cricket match. We may, per | sous thought, and every oae hoped, that he would take some decisive 
haps, assist at this great battle, and hope the committee will place us at | etep on behalf of the students, a good story wes circulated about the in- 
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a safe distance from the combatants, where the priaciples of the game . 


can be seen with the belp of au opera-glass.’’ 





Nationauiry or Avr-Cuimpers.—As to the reputation of Alpine ad- 


structions seut from the Crimea, by telegraph, to Geaeral Ignatieff, and 

of the mancer in which that faoctionary interpreted them. The follow- 

ing is eaid to have been the first despatch forwarded by the General : — 
‘ Great disturbances at the University. The students will listen to no one ; 


ventures, we learn from this volume h»w purely it is confiaed to the | neither to the rector nor to the curator, nor even to me. What is to be 
, 


tion of the successful climber. In M. Berlepsch’s varratives, all the 
people who get to the top of difficult heights are Germans ; or, if Eoglish- 
men are mentioned, they are takea up and guided by the German heroes 
of the expedition. In Mr. Stephen’s notes, Germans never do anything, 
and the English alone succeed. This only shows that many more Alpine 
feats are performed than are recorded. We think, however, that we 
may trust general Alpine repate for the superiority of English adventar- 
ers. Perbaps the guides wh» tell us that none but the Eaglish are fit to 
to mountain-tops tell the Germans that a man must have come from 
anich or Dresdea to bave the rea\ tara fer crossing glaciers. Bat there 
ere facts which speak for themselves. In this book, M. Berlep:ch pro- 
nounces the Weisshorn to be probably inaccessible, aad despairs of the 
northern peak of the SareckhUrner being ascended. Mr. Stephea has the 
satisfaction of telling, in a note, that this year he himeelf has been up 
this northern peak, and that Protessor Tyndall has reacbed the sammit 
of the Weieshorn.—Review of “ The Alps” by H Berlepsch, translated by 
Rev. L. Stephen. 





Coess. 
PROBLEM No. 673. By R. B. Wormald. 
BLACK. 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three mover. 





SotuTion To Prosiem No. 672. 


done?’ 
To which the Emperor is reported to have answered :— 

‘Make every effort to calm the students. Treat them like a father.’ 
General Ignatieff telegraphed :— 

‘I have obeyed your Majesty's commands. The students are in the fortress.’ 

‘What do you mean? You have committed some dreadiul blunder,’ 
was, according to popular rumour, the Emperor’s reply. When General 
Ignatieff went to meet bis Sovereign at the first station on the St. Peters 
burgh and Moscow Railway he was very coldly received, and, finding 
that his conduct in connection with the ‘demonstrations’ at the Univer. 
sity was bighly disapproved, is said to have observed in self-defence :— 
* I endeavoured, Sire, to execute your orders. I arrested 283 students 
last Thursday, and many of them are badly wounded. Your lamented 
{atber could scarcely have done more.’ The explanation of poor Gene- 
ral Ignatieff’s supposed mistake is to be fouad in the fact that there are 
no articles in the Russian language, aod that in such phrases as ‘like my 
father,’ or ‘as my father’ (would have done), the possessive pronoun is 
usually omitted.” 

RECOGNITION OF AMERICAN SERVICES IN EnGLanp.—A silver candela- 
bram, worth 300 guineas, was presented to Mr. Croskey, at the Royal 
Hotel, Southampton, on Friday. It bore the following inscription, viz. : 
“Presented to Joreph Rodaey Croskey, Esq., by the merchants and 
traders of the town and coaaty of the town of Southampton, in test y 
of bis valuable services to the commerce of the port, and to mark bis suc- 
cessful efforts to promote feelings of friendship between England and 
America during a period of fourteen years while discharging with emi- 
nent ability the important duties of United States Consul for thie dis- 
trict. Southampton, 1861.’’"—Daily News, Nov. 12. 











Tue Nicer Expiorine Expspirion.—This Expedition, under Captain 
| Douglas, bas retarned to Lagos. The Expedition spent eighty-one days 
jin the river, undergoing duriag that period the usual visitation from 
| fever ioseparable from an exploration of the Niger. Captain Douglas 
seems to have been more success'ul in overcoming the opposition of the 
natives by employing force than by pacific measures. He destroyed 
five villages, the inbwbitants of which were very hostile. The effect of 
this was to render the other chiefs and people met with exiremely civil. 
The highest point reached on the river was Oaitcha. The Expedition 
remained there a month, and commun'cated with Dr. Baikie, who hes 
been in that part of Africa for some years.— Atheneum, Nov, 16. 





A “Sei.” ror Hounns anp Hunrsmen.—The Isle of Wight foxhounds 
having met on Tuesday, at Clamerkin-bridge, near Newtown, and not 
finding, proceeded to Youngwoods, where Reynard was at home. After 
a rua of four miles a white terrier pe | crossed the fox, and the hounds 
took after the dog, passed Shorwell and Brixton, through Compton farm- 

ard, where the hunteman, fearing they wou!d go over the cliff, and his 
ome being fatigued, offered £5 for a tresh horse, anxious to obtain what 
was thought to be a white fox. The terrier still contioued bis couree to 
East Afton, where, much to the disappointment of the bunting party, 
they d’scovered they had been following a white terrler instead of a 
white fox. We have never before beard of eo long a chase after a dog.— 








Albion, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the city of New 
York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 
On and after the first Saturday in January next. 


Price $3 per annum, in advance. 





For nearly forty years—having been established in 1822—the Auton has 
been maintained at the original subscription price of six dollars; and during 
negpty half that period, down to the present year, a costly Engraving has been 
annually given to Subscribers. But this system of compensating, as it were, for 
a high price of subscription by a valuable extraneous gift is less approved than 
formerly. Whether this be owing to the increased circulation of works of Art ; 
to the i jent ac l of “ Albion” prints in the hands of old subseri 
bers ; or above all to the popular preference for Photography as a substitute for 
Engraving—it is unimportant to enquire. The system at least has ceased to be 
unique and desirable ; while, in addition to this, the general tendency of the day 
towards lowness of price prevents an increase in the circulation of the ALBION, 
commensurate with the position that it holds. 

The change thus i has been contemplated for two or three years 
past ; the state of the times determines that it be now adopted. But the many 
old and staunch supporters of the ALBIon may be assured that, in its tone and 
characteristics, no change whatever is intended. The Editor values too highly 
the favour with which it has been received, for so long a time, among British 

idents of this C , and Americans who regard with interest the land 
of their forefathers. What the ALBion has been as a high-priced journal, the 
ALBION will be at a reduced cost. 














THE ALBION ENGRAVINGS. 


We have on hand copies of the ALBIon Engravings, and subscribers or others 
can be furnished with them at $2 each to subscriders, and $3 each to non-sub- 
scribers. A few proof copies of the FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE print on 
India paper may be had. Of this picture the Albany Statesman saya : 

“ Florence Nightingale is one of those few beings who may be said to belong 
exclusively to no country and to no people. Her name and her fame are the 
property of the world. England, it is true, claims the honor of being her birth- 
place and her home ; but wherever humanity reaches, Florence Nightingale 
finds a dwelling place in every true heart. 

“Florence Nightingale! When did Poet’s fancy ever coin so musical a 
name? It seems as though the very title she bears was intended to convey 
an idea of the sweetness and purity of her nature. It is said that the flercest 
soldier that ever fought before the terrible walls of the Crimean fortress never 
breathed that name above a whisper ; that the harshest voice was subdued, 
and the sternest eye moistened at its utt We can readily believe this. 





a We can imagine how those men of iron nerves and fiery tempers must ha’ 

: Black. Dorset Chrcnicle. = og 
~b _—s te : seal a County Chrcnicle : been subdued into almost womanly gentleness as they remembered and re- 
2 Bto ae. | Gis B 4(0) Reacrionists 1v Ventce.—* Venice,” says the Siécle, “appears likely | counted her sacrifices for them. We can picture the reverence and chivalrous 
& $3 3 Era checkmate. | iw teem - = * ae - => ag ipoeee = Pome sara” fervor with which the rough troopers would dwell upon her story, around the 
anna KtoBs t achess de Berry, the ex- Dukes of Tascany ena, @ ‘arma, an b 

- z Rioga ch ch AY 4 the motber of Francis II., have decided on taking up their abode in that wetchiivee 60 eneuth the tant, otis wes and peailionesand Geuth Saab ceriey 
4 Q tks Kt, checkmate. 


(®) If instead Biack play 2. Q to Q B5, White plays Q toQ Kt7, and then to Kt 6, k 


city. The ex King and Queen of Naples, with their little circle of mal- 





acco with the announcement made last week, Mr. J. A. Leonard 
to the surprising feat of playing six simultaneons Blind- 
Ria Games at the Brooklyn Chess lab. Play commen: at 8 P.M., and 
concladed at 12, with the following result: Mr. L. won 2, lost 2, and 2 ‘ 
were abandoned as drawn, owing to the lateness of the hour. It is but just to 
Mr. L. to say that although the forces in these drawn games were even, be had 
a superior position for attack and in all probability would have added these 
games to his score. He has expressed his intention of repeating the perform- 
ance on a futare occasion. 


aulsen-Kolisch match is approaching its termination, the former player 

Rr two games to win, and the latter three. The total 

played up to latest date is twenty-six, viz. : Paulsen 7, Kolisch 6, drawn 

3. The perfect equality between these masters, which such a result clearly 

demonstrates, has, we believe, no parallel in any previous match between first 

class players, and natorally excites an intense interest in the vicinity of the 
field of action. 


of the Six GAMES played simultaneonsly by Mr. J. A. Leonard, without 
Ontent of the boards aie. at the Brooklyn Chess Club, on Saturday, the 
t. 





BVANS’ GAMBIT. 





number of 


ts, are aleo expected. Venice will become a branch establishment 
of Rome, but the conspiracies simalt ly batched in those cities can 
only tura to the shame and injury of their authors. They plainly prove 
ibe necersity of solving the great Italian question, and of fusing in the 
national unity the towns which are still separated from it.” 








A Resvutt or Practicat Joxixe.—A Charleroi journal relates a mor- 
tifying incident which occurred to some sportsmen in the woods of Ged- 
dine, near that town. A large party of geotlemen weat out to eport, and 
divided themselves into two bands. After a while ove of the gentlemen 
proposed to bis companions to fire off their guns in rapid succession, io 
order to make tbe others believe that they bad fallen in with a consider- 
able quantity of game. Tbe proposition was accepted ; bat no sooner 
bad ali the guns been fired than six magnificent wila boars, alarmed by 
the noise, rashed from a thicket and passed close to the sportsmen, not 
one of whom could fire a shot. 





A MyruoLoeicaL Mystery Exriamep.—An ingenious friend of ours 
says he has discovered the secret of Nessus’ Shirt. He says it was ashirt 
with all the buttons off. It was sent to Hercules purposely to annoy him, 
and the effect was, that every time be pat it on, the absence of the but- 








around them. We can fancy how lovingly the eye of the wounded and dying 
must have rested upon the countenance of the ministering angel as she hov- 
ered about the rude couch, and how the sight of her form must have recalled 
to the sufferer the memory of those dear ones far away, upon whom he never 
hoped to gaze again,”’ 


DR. KANE AT THE GRAVES OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN'S MEN. 

This carefully prepared print is entirely in line, and from a sketch made 
expressly for the purpose by J. B. Wanpgsrorpe, and approved by the la- 
mented Gentleman’s family, represents Dr. Kane in his seal skin dress, and the 
period illustrated is thus ded in the Doctor's own narrative : 

“ T was still talking over our projects with Captain Penny, when a messenger 
was reported, making all speed to us over the ice.—The news he brought was 
thrilling. ‘Graves, Captain Penny! graves! Franklin’s-winter quarters!’ 
We were instantly in motion. Captain De Haven, Captain Penny, Commander 
Phill'ps and myself, joined by a party from the Rescue, hurried on over the ice, 
and scrambling along the loose and rugged slope that extends from Beecby to 
the shore, came, after a weary walk, to the crest of the isthmus. Here, amid 
the sterile uniformity of snow and slate, were the head-boards of three graves, 








— Black (1) White (L.) Black (M.) tons used to put Hercules into euch a burning rage, that ultimately it | made after the old orthodox fashion of grave stones at home.” 

e ‘ . was the death of him.— Punch. 
1PtoK4 to K 4 12 Kt tks K P BtoK3 The following “ Albion” vings are also on hand. 
abt, | BM QBS | 14 Q to Se K erico A Nosie Purross axp Tue Giorrovs Resvur.—There are as man d . Pe ‘s Sir 1 

i . y roads ¥ 9 . ‘ : 

3 BtioQB4 B to + ‘ a eek (a) . mee 3 (¢) to fame asd fortane as there were gateways to ancient Thebes. Your ambitious Castes : Gun Y ‘ Sian’ & oe —_? 
4PtoQKta B tks oh is Bun te) cus b warrior is for carving his way with the sabre. Your aspiring politician, for Lucas’s Prince Albert ; Cope’s First Trial by Jury ; 
5 PwQBs BtoQ 17 RtoQ KtoK Kt3 manceavring his way by subtlety and consummate art ; but there is one broad Stuart’s Washington ; Buckler’s St. Paul’s, London ; 
6 Castles PtoQ3 aT act od if) grand path to the goal, along which nothing base can travel. It is the set A ite Siesta. Taal ; Lb 4 
7 PtoQ4 P th * 3 19 Q to Kt 4,ch bs to K Kt4 apart for the march of talent, energy, and noble purpose, and though fall of ob- Matteson’s Benjamin Franklin ; dseer’s Dignity and Impudence ; 
8 P tks P BtoQ s3 90 BtoK BS,ch(g) ¢ to B3 stacles, ié contains none which a great man cannot surmount. This fact has Landseer’s Return from Hawking ; Wandesforde’s Mary Queen of Scots 
9 QKttoB3 (a) phd $4 3 R100 6 ch 9g Euke tose plified in i bl , but in few more forcibly than in the Lemdeset'e Dew Pate? Portrait of Genl. Havelock : 

* 4-4 oR 3 Rue , 22 R checkmates. career of Dr. Holloway, of London. For twenty-five years he may be said to aes 4 “ 





(a) This move is now frequently adopted and leads toa erfal attack —(b) 
The it of an ing combination.—(c) Had Black interposed 
Bishop he would have lost a piece.—(d) A bold sacrifice but apparently quite 
sound.—(e) Well followed up.—(f) He had no good move at this junctare ; if 
K to K 2, White checks with Kt at Q5, &c.—(g) Administering the coup-de- 
grace. 





have been climbing 

— The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar,” 
scattering blessings at every step. He appears to have reached the summit at 
last. The staff upon which he has leaned in his ascent has been apvenrisixc, 
and by its aid he has not only realized 2 world-wide celebrity and a —— 
fortune, bat has been enabled to familiarize millions of the sick with the healing 
properties of his Pills and Ointment, who would never otherwise have been 





Our Femate Jrnoxsipes.—Crinoline is now assuming proportions which 
can only be correctly described as Cyclopean. Itbas taken a position as 
an article of hardware on a gigantic scale. What it bas come to will be 
terrifically obvious from the eubjoined advertisement, cut out of the 
Sheffield Independent :— 

WANTED, a Cold Carovive Rouuer, to work six pairs of Roliz. None but 
first-rate Workmen and steady men will be engaged. Apply to W. H. Brown & 
Co., Albion Iron and Steel Werks. 

Sheffield is the only place where the minafacture of Crinoline is possi- 
ble, now tba’ the forges of E:na have ceased working. When Valean 
forged the bolte of Jove, he little dreamt of being callcd upon to forge 
the petticoats of Venus. As the husband of that goddess, be would have 
objected to her wearing steel petticoats, and in bis capacity of black- 
smith would at least bave declined to make them. Waated, at an Iron 
and S'eel Works, “a Cold Crinoline Rolier.” What monstrous engine 
is that which the Cold Crivoline Roller has to manage; of how many 
horse-power to work six pairs of Rolle? One, evidently, whoze tremen- 
dous powers can only be trasted in the hands of a first-rate workman 
and a steady mao. Fancy the iron clang attendant on the obstinate re- 
sistance offered by the cold hard Crinolice to the forcible operation of 
rolling. In iis previous bot stage, glowing red oa the stithy, Criaoline 
Must present a sight of appalling splendour. Ho! ho! bow the sparks 
must and fy from the ruddy ribs of steel onder the thumps of the 








fitted thereby. The victimsof dyspepsia in this country, and unfortanately 
their name is legion, have good cause to rejoice that so wide a Fogel bas 
been given to the virtues of his a through the columns of the American 
press; for, if we are rightly informed, they have cured and are now oes 
more cases of this distressing complaint than al] other medicines combi 
We hear, too, of cures of scrofula and other external disorders by the oint ‘ 
which if they were not vouched for by the best authority, we should pronounce 
incredible. These medicines seem to do what no other advertised medicines 
have ever done before—fuifil the promises of the advertisement.—N. Y. Police 
Gazette. 








IMPROVEMENTS MADE IN THE Macuinery For Manvcracrcrine Gop 
Pens, and secured to the subscriber by Letters Patent, have enabled him to 
overcome the many imperfections hitherto unavoidable in their prodaction, 
and also to bring the cost within the reach of all. The writing public should 
know the following facts : 

Constant writing for six months is done cheaper with Gold Pens than with 
Steel Pens, therefore it is economy to use Gold Pens. 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of continued use, while the 
Steel Pen is ever changing by corrosion and wear ; therefore, perfect uniformity 
of writing is obtained only by the use of the Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel Pen must Le often 
condemned, and a new one selected ; therefore, there is a great saving of time 
in the use of the Gold Pen. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so that the Gold Pen is 
exactly adapted to the hand of the writer ; therefore, the nerves of the hand 
and arm are not injured as is known to be the case, by the use of Steel Pens. 

He is now selling Gold Pens at prices vary ng from 25 cents to $1, according 





Herring’s Three Members of the Temperance Society. 
Wilkie’s Columbus Propounding his Theory of a New World. 
The Castle of Ischia, from Stanfleld’s Picture. 
Tae Fairs or NiaGana, from an original drawing made for the Albion. 


Engravings can be safely forwarded by mail or Express, on a paste board 
roller, at a charge of a few cents. 


a@ Money may bet itted in regiet 


YOUNG & AHERN, 
PusLisuers. 





d letters at our risk. 


16 Beekman Street, N. Y., 
November 16, 1861. 





OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


Thomas Mc Mullen, 
No. 44 BEAVER STREET, WN. Y¥., 
Sore Acent ix rae Unrrep States ror 
BASS & CO.’S EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PERAY. 


BOARD. 


N ENGLISH PRIVATE FAMILY (WHERE THERE ARE NO CBIL- 
dren), resident on Brooklyn Heights, wichin five minutes of Wall Street 
, can accommodate two or three Gentiemen, or a Gen’ 





Address “‘ A. M.” at the office of the Albion newspa - 





tleman and Lady, 
per, 16 Beekman Street. 
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INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE. 








EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURENCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW.YORK. 
FREDERICK S. WINSTON President, 


Office, 04 Broadway. 





HE FOLLOWING IS A STATEMENT oF THE AFFAIRS UF THE COMPANY 
T for the fiscal year Pies ~ Slat of CORERETs 1861: 9.018.255 20 
Net Oash Assets, ist of Feb 860 ° 








Receipts during the year . . Pr. ou a alee kk ween 1,939.576 75 
$7,658,430 95 
Detas sliehareemente for losses aby Death, and Sttihens, Gerventerel fetes, yosa ore 2 = 
Net Cash Assets . + + + oe - 96,989, 9,856 74 7 
In VESTED as FOLLOWS: 
Onsh es . os ete FH Kole pe 0 6 8 120,058 89 
, 4, - al hee ae ise eee oe ows po 2 
nited Bates Stocks ‘ . 387,232 
foal Betete Pan eee CC eee econ eK e eS om 13 
Duefrom Agents... . «+> coe Ree O SB . i - 
AGA Interest accrued, but not yet duo -* oe 8 ea e fh -4-4 
} he tid Cudidte << s (Oe 
Gross Asses, Feb.1, 1861. . . . . « F* LINS7,237,980 18 
nerease Cam AGSOES «06. e ccc ccece ccc sencececeeeeeneees 9976,001 54 
p Rg ee fore, ist Pebrenry, W6,—t 1861,—12,591 ; insuring...........+ $37,397,588 00 


Ameustr received for Interest on Loans, coke amount of Interest accrued, bat paess 60 
not @ ye sooecece io anak’ nmcae sepa sceveratooressesccces sons gimn.ent £8 





This Compeny offers the following advantages to persons intending to insure their lives: 
Ste Assote ore iovse thee those of any other Life Insurance Company ia the United 
amounting t> over 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
and are exclusively Cash. 
of ts a sane to the amount at risk is greater than that of 
goo ke pete edge in the United States. 
om peor Sop tie Gas ies of to deity of other Life Insurance 
Ly wideuds bave been reaier ibe result of & very low rate of 
$coone oad, counoquent = p meet carafe Saeere ous selection of lives. 
its Members hae heen proportionately lese than that of 
Lae ther America or Rurope whose bas 
“eee koown—e result Ie the behest degree favourable to Polley 
of Lives Insured in this Com greatly exceeds that of any other 
bey -—~* y wm the United States, thue af ‘* security above them all— 
the necersary law sverage having mere seape for op: * em 
Assets ee Com an O60 tevecied costesivety on Bond ond lortgage on 
Mee na tuieot New 4 ‘ork, worth in each case, at least double the amount loaned, 
Invaret seven per Cent and Usited trates Stock. The solidity and security 
‘this disposition § the Company's Funds cannot be overrated. 


——s 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES: 





set, 
Sawve. E. Srrov — oy hg 
* Sauce. M Comma, = . Beanr, 
y W. Suren Baows, p a 8. Com, 
. Sarre ws 
Riowako Patrica, Vaan &. Breene, 
tise H. Porgan, ALEXANDER 
yourocus Eosrtos, fess . Veamirs, 
Ezas Wuencen, LS ° 
Hawus ®, Wauroron Ovarr, 
Samucaz D. Bascoos, M. Fresuas. 


Actuary, Suuruzep Homans. 
Medical Examiner, Murrven Post, M. D. 





NOTE. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
New Vora, Janvany 26ra, 1861. 


Tae sEveress, IN BE, Sas To van ¢ opanes or i 





Policies have been issued upon Life Risks; nor upon Fire 
eee teteacd wih Marios bisa 


‘The Company have the fellowing Asses, viz, 
States and Btaie of New York Stock, City, Bank and other 


rf 
#8 
&3 











1,852,560 
be yy 774 
Net earnings with th» Company, on Ist January, 1861.. $4,197,250 
By order of the Board, 
w. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 
- 








TRUSTEES. 
ROYAL PHRL DENNIS PERKI 
18, CALEB BARSTOW, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn. 
A. P. PILLOT, WILLIAM Woop, 
N, LEROY M. WILEY, J. HENRY BURGY 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, LIUS @ 
mL, 8&8. TNT ©. A. HAND. 
JOSHUA J. HENRY, WATTS SHERMAN, 
HOL#4ROOK Pavip Lane Had ‘yonean, 
UI A. 10 A 
kk, JAMES bavek, B. J. HOWLAND 
WM. STURGIS, Ju. NI BABCOCK, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, FLETCHER W AY, 
ARD H. GILLILAN, A. A. LOW. 8. B. MINTUBN, Ja. 
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JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Pice Pres’t. 


$500,000 BIGHT PER CENT. 
LAND GRANT MORTGAGE BONDS 
OF THE TEXAS AND NEW ORLEANS RAILROAD 00. 
(Texas DIvusiON.} 

Beeured by 8 mori Fe epee ape Reseres oak cts CRS weiien of vail vend, and its appurte- 

of ths entimated cost of $2,920,000, Dy aadred aad sixty-eight thousand 
ToS ie) nares of Valcanie land are now yp en ene of oe uaa Gonteabia 

securities at present in the market. 





Co Set ene the gent tweak Eno hich, witht: mon tas, 
@anest Houston, Galveston, hs * point ia — with ew renee, ie 
and already completed, place New York wi: 


i 
; 
ae 
‘ 


of the 
trast 7 of 
ously _ $33. See land, together with town 
re anes. cavinn of antes, trust deeds, land grants, and every information 
C. CONGREVE & SON, No. 6 Pine Street, 
or B WHITEHOUSE, 8ON &4 MORRISON, 
No. 36 William Street, Merchant's Exchange. 


BILLS ON LONDON, 


5 TO SUIT PURCH 
{ 5 slsuT See AT SIXTY DAY®# SIGHT AND AT THREE 


WARD, CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 
BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 
COMWERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’. CREDITS, 








wus - 
Fy aad Abroad. 


POR_USE LN THIS COUN. 


PARTICIPATION FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE CO, 
INCORPORATED 1823. 
No. 6 WALL STREET. 

Cash Capital, - - - - - - $250,000. 
SEVENTY FIVE PER CENT, OF THE PROFITS DIVIDED ANNUALLY TO THE 
POLICY HOLDERS, WITHOUT LIABILITY TO THE ASSURED. 

First Dividend, May, 1961,, 33 1-3 Per Cent. tn Scrip. 

Bearing interest at six per cent. per annum, and redeemable in CASH when 
the asasets reach the sum of $500, 

Insurances effected and Policies issued on the most favourable terms. 

Directors—James W. O71, Cates Swan, Cuarnes Witiiams, Cor. 

cCoox, Daaxe Mitis, J. Avcuincioss, Wau. Barton, Taos. TiuLeston, 
Taos. W.Gais, ANDREW Foster. WyLL1s Buackstong, Jostan Lang, OLIVER 
8. Carrsr, 0. ‘i. Suerarp, R. M. Biatcuroxp, D. B. Peanmc, V. Warre 
wrigut, Josaua J. Henay, Acton Crvitt, Anp. Rircar, James B. JOHNSTON. 


JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, Sceretary. 


BAGLE AND ALBION LIFE INSURANCE CO. 








Institated in 1807. 
LONDON AND NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPANY HAVE BEEN IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION OVER 
Fifty Years. 


With a Surplus Fund of $3,250,000. 
INOOME 

OVER $5,000 PER DIEM 

Insurance effected on all ages, from 11 to 70 years, from $5,000 to $25,000 on 
a single life. 
BONUS EVERY FIFTH YEAR. 
Profits Paid in Cash. 

Prospectus, with rates and every information, can be had on application to 

R. S. BUCHANAN, 
No, 44 Wall Street. 


JEWELRY, &c. 


GAS FIXTURES. 











aT 
THE NEW STORE 


or 
BALL, BLACK & 
NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET. 
IN ADDITION TO THBIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE 4 LARGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS FIXTURES, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Both Foreign and M factu 


BNGLISH WATCHBS. 


The Celebrated London Watehes, | £5 


Lé& M.T. iBurst and MOBRIS TOBIAS, 
Mak to the Royal Navy. 


co. 











9 MAIDEN 
SOLE IMPORBTEB. 








BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 
Mest Durable and Accurate Time 
Each watch is accompanied with a by J. 1. B A large 








Re okie Seer 
ceeded 


ln nl er 
The true Busorins is prepared, put up and copyrighted by APEBLLUO & CO,, end all 


rele Survey PELE A O0., taste ss Bocas utes 





MINTON’S 
BNCAUSTIC TILES 
FOR FLOORS, 
CHIMNEY TOPS, 
c., be. s 
Gi ty MILLER & COATES, 
No, 279 Pearl Street, 
New York- 


December % 


PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 11 BROADWAY, 
FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE APPATR or von an ° 

AFFAIRS OF THE CO - 
Ttates in & beation 1. of the Charts © PUR 


quaebtaseantian Se Supine ssa 
Premiqme received from January | to December Si, 1808, 








Tum Compas’ 848 IssuED HO Po.icizs Excer? on Cargo xp Pamicut ros tan Vorsge, 
No Risks have been takes upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 


Premi my oy Earned, during the period as above, 
Erenpeme as as one at 6s 














Premium Notes, and Bilis Receivable... ryt} = 
Subscription Notes in advance of Premi tsun f 

Scripts of sundry Mutual Insurance Sonpaciia, Re-Insur- 
ance, and other Ulaims due the Company, estimated at.. 53.858 OF 
Total Assets. . $1,060,750 72 


In the Board of Trustees have this day resolved to 
dend of Interest of SIX ren CENT. iN ONAL on te ouandi Oertificaies 
or 


their legal representatives, after Tuesday, the Sth day of 
The Trustees, after reserving nearly SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of profits, have 
further resolved, that the wuous of the outst. AuDING OnsT.9s 

1BiB, be redecmed and paid to the holders inereot or thete 
tives, on and after Tues lay, oS Ses February next, from which Interest 
om Certificates to produced st the ume of the payment, and cam- 
eed Cee, See g, Sesitand 30 ermnns ven cent. os Cociaved on the at cunntns af 
ums for the year en: Decem 1860, which certificates 
favued on and after Meoday tke 1th of Avril eect” = —o 
By order of the 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 


A. C. RICHAR! ©. HADDEN, A R 
SHEPPARD GANDY, L. P. MORTON, E. HANFORD, 

W. M. RICH ARDS, F YER, THOMAS EAKIN 

G. D. H, GILLESPIE, JOHN B. ARTHUR, A BARLa, 
©. E. MILNOR A. WESHON Bi. t. ATHERTON 
MARTIN BATES Jr. J K. MYERS JOHN A 

FREDERICK B. WI K weingun 
MOSES A. HOPPOCK, DAVID P. MOKGAN, NDERVOORP. 
SANFORD COBB, Jr., BYRON SURRMAN kiraep D EDWARDS, 
W. H. MELLEN. JEHIAL READ. WILLI 

B. W. BULL, JOHN A. BARTOW. 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





METKOPOLITAS 
PIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 


CASH CAPITAL, $300,000. 
Three Foarths of the Profits Divided to Policy Holders. 
73S SS WILL a me ge ry TO THE SeALEnS 15 PER CENT 
rofis, or, whea preferred, make a liveral discount from standard rates. 
No Liability is ae by the Assured. 





JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 

JOSEPH B. VARNUM LEONARD APPLEBY BOWES R. MoILVAINR, 

GILBERT L TL BE “uWOKMAN, FRED’K H. WOLCOTT, EDWARD reNDknsow. 
WILLI RONG, DLEY B. Ft . 4 

CHARLES P. RKLAND, DANI&L PARIS ATION B. 0 

GUSTAVUS A. CONOVER, RAIN FREBMAN, MARTIN BATES, 

JAMES 0. SHELDON. HAL W. TURNEY, Joserd e WARM Ja. 

ANKLIN KLANO, JAB. LOK’/RR GRAHAM ya, HENRY V. BUTLER, 
GEORGE W. HATCH, BAMUEL D BRADFORD, J 


EDWARD A. "STANSBURY, Secretary. 


FINANCIAL, 




















REMITTANCES 


ONION BANK OF LONDON. 


BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.) 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCUTLAND. 
DRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE OF PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE WX 


SCOTLAND 
AN 
in B) p or WALES, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 
uM. MORGAN & sOoONs 
a7 


WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW oe 








Credit to Travelle 
Inoue Letters of the "Wer rs, available in all parts of 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PABIS FOR BALI SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERA 





AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 


BANKERS, 
Be. 50 Wall Street, New Yor 


S8UB LETTERS OF OREDIT FOR TRA emo. 454n4p ” ARTS 
I the world through the Mesars. Rorascuity’s of Paris, London, oe rankfort. Views eee 











4. 0, HULL’S SONS, 82 Park Row, New ¥ 


“PLUMBING AND GAS.” 
THE Subscribers have MOVED to their New Building, 
No, 305 FOURTH Street, Corner of Greeve. 





Experienced men sent to all parts of the country, scity prices, and 
all work done is under the snpervstn of ee ove of of the subscribers, whose 
of their business would 


tang candies pe a a ee 
errant entire satisfaction. Mc ZIE & O'HARA. 


ENGLISH PATENT 
PORTABLE TENT. 
The seful Really Beautiful Ten 
over the er paula ie chou soe wae 
Ist—Its Extreme Lightness and } 
24—It is Proof 
m2 Sealed Pie ov any ober Semeat 


it) 
For Fubing ot Gunting Partie, ey will prove yi - “Gaeeae 





once recommend 
For Base Ball, Cx Cricket Clubs, or Military Companies, they are 
murpased, as occupying but a fourth the usual space a tent far Geelve or 


The Agent for lnventor and Patentee, 
GEO. RAPHAEL, 
No. 106 Wittiam Sraeer. 
Price complete, $50. 
Cc. PATCH & co. 


AMPaRMINGD 26s, SFEREAD Se MACHINE NEEDLES AND 


H, E. WELTON & CO,, General Agents, 








OBN MUWNROEB @& CO., 


AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO.5S RUE DE tos PAIX, PARIS, 
as 


Ne. 8 Wall Street, New Work, 
Issus Crecotarn Lerrers of Cueprr 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., ds. 
also, 
Commercial Credits. 
Bilis on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 


RICHARD BELL, 
& A. OGILVIE, No. nari *s a 


Ort FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON TES 
Bank of Montreal and its Branches in Canada, in sums 
issued, Sterling 


CREDITS and © and Drafts, payable in Canada, New 
Branswick. and Hove Scotls par eased or Oullened. 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 
BANKERS, 
OORBNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 


available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &o, 











WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
gu. Y.@& CALAFOREEA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Breadway N.Y., 
DPLARDa. iy she Mal Stems of he ee Ouneon AED THE GANDWI0E > 
om California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale ot all times, 








men rushing into the ex- 


OLDIERS | “TO THE RESCUE :_Y. 
Si themselves for + 


dangers of a Soldier's life, shou 

| <- ye pantry he Sores and a? 
‘a Pills, used occasionally 

pens) Bem yy man. 
Only 25 cents per 


ands’ Sarsaparilia, is alike efficacious to a = 
may A and to counteract actual disease. In cases 
liver a gen. wil it will peel 


Pldy wn aes all unhealthy 








action of Cadet, cad heute, Hae by Pelieving many complain 
posing tie remedy being vegetable, no unpleasant symptoms 
are behind after cure. 


earget emtats A.B. & D. Sanps, Druggists, 100 Fulton St., New Youk. 
Ay Dreggtts guocrally. 





bas Seestne ts ehneee See 





